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A Day of Prayer for Cessation of the 
War. 


The day set apart by the President of the United 
States for prayer for peace in Europe has been in 
certain respects most remarkable. In every quarter 
of the land the religious communities earnestly sup- 
ported the President’s appeal. When the fourth of 
October came the churches, almost without excep- 
tion, in the great cities and the small, united in de- 
vout supplication to the Almighty Ruler of the 
world to grant to the warring nations such change 
of disposition toward each other as would speedily 
put an end to the slaughter and devastation which 


has been taking place in Europe. Tens of thousands 
of preachers, inspired by the momentous occasion, 
set forth with unwonted zeal and eloquence the basic 
truth of love, goodwill, and universal brotherhood 
which ought to cement all the peoples and nations 
into fellowship and solidarity. A great nation of one 
hundred millions of men and women, united in 
prayer to God, not for themselves primarily, but for 
the governments and peoples of Europe, torn and 
bleeding in the storm of war, was a spectacle unpar- 
alleled in the annals of history. Some people scoffed 
at the idea, still more were indifferent about the sub- 
ject, but there was the great people, led by its Chief 
Executive, in a service as supreme as can ever be per- 
formed by one nation for another. 

What the effect of the day may be, directly, in 
arresting the war it is useless to try to foretell. The 
Eternal God reveals but little to us at the moment. 
But it is safe to say that the work of that day by this 
great nation was one of the most tremendous moves 
ever made toward the ending of the present colossal 
crime of Europe and the final abolition of war itself. 

It will, of course, require hereafter the continua- 
tion of genuine prayer and faith if the object aimed 
at is really to be accomplished. But that is just what 
one of the chief results of the day will be. The 
pacifists have had far too little to do directly with 
God and prayer, to say nothing of many ordinary 
folk. But if the day of prayer, which was proposed 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America and by several other organizations, repre- 
senting altogether many millions of the American 
people, shall not lose its immense significance, and 
shall result in a permanent spirit of sympathy and 
interest on the part of our people toward the great 
peoples of Europe, indeed toward all people of the 
earth, the question of the abolition of war will soon 
be solved and the unity and peace of the world ac- 
complished. The nations of the world have been 
largely accustomed to treat God as if their citizens 
alone were His children. God is implored to grant 
victory to the armies of one belligerent nation, and 
at the same time is also being implored by every 
other belligerent nation to grant victory likewise to 
theirs. What is needed is that all the European 
nations shall nestle close up to the heart of God as 
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the Father and Friend of them all alike. This is 
the supreme practical lesson of the Day of Prayer 
for the cessation of war in Europe. 

The widespread comment in the European papers 
over the President’s proclamation of a day of prayer 
for peace among the warring nations induced the 
Secretary of State to send the following message to 
the American ambassadors in the capitals of those 
countries, expressing the general and sincere re- 
sponse of the people of this country to the Presi- 
dent’s appeal: 


“Tn obedience to the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, the people of the United States assembled at 
their places of worship October 4 and joined in 
prayer for the restoration of peace in Europe. The 
attendance was very large, and there was everywhere 
a spirit of earnestness. Care was taken that nothing 
should be said of a non-neutral nature, the trend of 
the speeches being that God might so direct those 
in authority in the belligerent nations as to hasten 
the restoration of peace, and that the American peo- 
ple might be wisely guided in the exercise of such 
influence as they might be able to exert.” 


“Adequate Armaments.”’ 


One of the most persistent curses of humanity is the 
pernicious activity of plausible phrases which, like 
“charity,” cover a multitude of sins. “Patriotism is 
the last refuge of a scoundrel” was the bitter conclusion 
of a sage disgusted by the vices which masquerade 
under that venerated name. Even the sacred name of 
“religion” has been so abused as to cause the greatest of 
poets to ask: 





“In religion, 
What damnéd error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it and approve it with a text?” 


And now the world is given the spectacle of the most 
frightful war in history, waged in the name of “self- 
defense” and the “preservation of culture ;” while thou- 
sands upon thousands of men, made in God’s own 
image, are being dismissed to the grave as mere “food 
for powder,” the most revered of artistic monuments 
erected by toiling generations to the glory of God are 
sacrificed in a single insane hour to the Moloch of “mil- 
itary necessity,” and the most solemn of leagues and 
covenants are torn into shreds as mere “scraps of 
paper.” 

The men who have made Germany mad, like Von 
Treitschke and Bernhardi, have aroused the furor teu- 
tonicus by urging the plausible argument of “adequate 
armaments.” The Fatherland is in danger, has been 


their strident cry ; the Russian Bear in the East, the new 
Slavic peril in the South, the old Gallic menace in the 
West, the British Lion of the North Sea, the Yellow 
peril of the Orient, the Brown men of India, and the 
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Black Men of Africa must be guarded against by “ade- 
quate armaments.” We must have a navy to compete 
with Britain’s; our standing army of a half million is 
not “adequate”; we must increase it to 850,000, and 
make every male potentiality for fighting liable to con- 
scription between the ages of fifteen and fifty-five. Our 
“war chests” must be filled to overflowing with good red 
gold, and every manufacturing, agricultural, transpor- 
tation, and financial facility of our land must be made 
tributary, together with good red blood, the best of 
human bone and sinew and intellect, to “adequate arma- 
ments.” 

Some of us, like the Bernhardis, declare that this 
struggle is in itself the noblest of human endeavors, and 
that “adequate armaments” are the noblest of human 
achievements. The rest of us avow that preparation 
for war on this titanic scale is amply justified as the 
surest way of maintaining the peace with our strangely 
suspicious neighbors. Our neighbors catch this fever- 
ish love for maintaining the peace, and Britain multi- 
plies her navy by three, Russia doubles her army, and so 
on ad nauseandum, but in the inverse ratio to insuring 
the maintenance or even the hope of peace. 

The baleful poison of this philosophy of folly and 
fear is carried across the oceans and injected into the 
blood of our own people. Side by side with its efforts 
to organize genuine peace there is in our country a des- 
perate and determined struggle to maintain “armed 
peace” by means of “adequate armaments,” and the 
lessons of the present war are being distorted into an 
argument in advocacy of the big, and bigger, and big- 
gest stick. 

How “big” must our stick be? How large are “ade- 
quate” armaments? ‘To this question from the man in 
the street, who has to foot the bill, the bellumist replies: 
What an absurd and unpatriotic question! We do not 
know, of course, and cannot know precisely what we are 
trying to “equal” in our frantic pursuit of “adequacy,” 
for the sufficiency of numbers and the efficiency of fight- 
ers is as uncertain and incalculable as the shifting sands 
of the sea. How can we ever know definitely what are 
“adequate armaments,” when projectiles irresistible this 
morning and defenses invincible at noon will probably 
be antiquated before the sunset of today or the dawn of 
tomorrow? But this we do know: we can never have 
“too much of a good thing.” Our army and navy and 
air fleet must be rolled up larger and ever larger until, 
if “adequacy” require it, every ounce of toiling muscle, 
every fruit of human industry, and every gift of the 
harnessed forces of mother nature are rolled up in them. 

Then “adequate” for what or whom shall our arma- 
ments be? Let me know this, at least, begs the tax- 
paying man in the street. Now there, replies the 
bellumist, I can furnish food for your sentiment, imag- 
ination, and fears, even though I may not satisfy your 
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reason. Armaments must be adequate, in the first 
place, to prevent the dire necessity that “I and my four 
sons” should be forced to the front through the supine 
neglect of traitorous pacifists to provide “adequate ar- 
maments ;”* they must be adequate to meet the emer- 
gency of Europe crossing the Atlantic to attack the 
Monroe Doctrine in Latin America, or of Japan and 
the Yellow peril causing the sun of our national great- 
ness to set in the Pacific; of perfidious Albion striking 
at our hearts through Canada, or of Germany causing 
our twenty millions of German-Americans to hurry us 
headlong into a civil armageddon! Adequate for what 
or whom? Why, for anything or anyone, for every- 
thing and all the world! Who but the pusillanimous 
or the treasonable would measure words or seek for defi- 
niteness when Old Glory is at stake? 

In sad and sober earnest, the peaceful character and 
the peaceful future of our beloved country are involved 
in the present crisis of world history. The Roosevelts 
and Mahans, the Bernhardis and von Treitschkes of 
America are overworking their opportunity to convince 
us that the best and only way to preserve our peace is 
to prepare for war—to build up “adequate armaments.” 
They are emphasizing, as the twofold lesson taught 
America by the present war, that “peace treaties, arbi- 
tration treaties, neutrality treaties, Hague treaties, and 
the like,” are indeed but scraps of paper, and that 
“Uncle Sam’s own stout heart and ready hand”—that 
is to say, “adequate armaments”—alone can defend our 
country’s “vital interest and honor.” They are point- 
ing to Belgium’s plight as the result of relying on a 
treaty; but they ignore the vital fact that this treaty 
was guaranteed by only three nations instead of by 
forty-four, as would be the case at The Hague; they 
evade, as the cause of Belgium’s broken treaty, Ger- 
many’s “adequate armaments,” and say naught of the 
proved inadequacy of Belgium’s supposedly “adequate” 
armaments for defense. They contrast Luxemburg’s 
“unpreparedness” with the “impregnable” fortresses of 
France, but fail to include the “irresistible” artillery of 
the Krupps as a feature of “adequate armaments.” 
They hint ominously at England’s fate in the absence 
of her “adequate navy,” but gloss over Germany’s at- 
tempt to secure an “adequate navy” as the fundamental 
cause of England’s participation in the war and of Eng- 
land’s chief alarm, now that the war has begun. They 
despise the Hague conventions as preservers of the peace 
and as mitigators of the horrors of the war; but they 
ignore the significant fact that all the participants in 
the war are moving heaven and earth to convince the 
world that they are living up to the standard erected at 
The Hague, and that their opponents should be eter- 
nally damned for disregarding it. 





* Of. an article hv Theodore Roosevelt in The New York 
Times, September 27, 1914. 
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Throughout their clamorous argument, our American 
advocates of “adequate armaments” shut their eyes and 
ears and teeth to the insistent fact that the prime and 
sole sufficient cause of the present world-wide war is 
Europe’s pursuit during the last half century of that 
will-o’-the- wisp—“adequate armaments”—and of the il- 
lusory “peace” based upon them. Ever since Bismarck 
began in deadly earnest the era of blood and iron, and 
put in serious practice the “barrack philosophy of 
peace,” Europe has been bending every effort to preserve 
“the peace” by piling up “adequate armaments,” with 
the inevitable result that twentieth century “Christian” 
men, aided by all the devices of twentieth century “civ- 
ilization,” are engaged in a combat which would make 
the beasts of the jungle green with envy and the fiends 
of Satan applaud in hellish glee. 

Our own country has come definitely to the parting 
of the ways. Shall it pursue the path of “adequate 
armaments,” which will lead us inevitably, as it has led 
Europe, into the abyss? or shall it push on upon the 
path of “adequate justice,” which the world entered 
upon so few years ago at The Hague, and on which it 
has already found such remarkable gifts of genuine 
peace and justice? The issue has been definitely drawn 
between the Temple of Mars and the Palace of Peace. 
And well it is that this has been done, for the world 
must know that it cannot serve both God and Mam- 
mon; that it cannot follow both Christ and Odin; that 
it cannot receive the blessing of Jehovah while laying its 
heart on the altar of Baal. H. 





Efforts to Convene the International 
Peace Bureau. 


Earnest recommendations that the Commission of the 
International Peace Bureau at Berne be called to meet 
at the earliest possible moment have been sent out by 
Dr. Ludwig Quidde, president of the German Peace 
Society (who is now at The Hague), and Dr. B. de 
Jong Van Beek En Donk, editor of the organ of the 
Dutch Peace Society. Both men have issued open let- 
ters, urging their reasons for at least an attempt to 
bring together an assembly of the leading pacifists of 
the different countries to discuss the situation and es- 
tablish united efforts for peace. It is probably impos- 
sible to convene such a meeting at the present moment, 
because of the difficulties and dangers of travel, ete. ; 
but the earnest efforts of the European peace workers 
will bring about the desired result in due time. 

Dr. Quidde presents several cogent reasons for his 
request that the Commission of the Peace Bureau be 
called together, and enumerates certain of the tasks 
which it should at once undertake. These are: 


(1) The mobilization of public opinion in the neu- 
tral countries. The formation of committees represent- 
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ing all organizations and parties to carry on the cam- 
paign for mediation and pacific settlement. This should 
be done on the initiative and under the unifying agency 
of the Berne Bureau. In short, the bureau is the natu- 
ral and logical international center for the movement 
for peace. 

(2) There should be bureaus for communication be- 
tween the pacifists of the belligerent countries and their 
fellow-workers. Berne and The Hague have already 
become such centers, but others are needed. 

(3) Interchange of reliable and non-partisan news. 
National passion is inflamed and hatred stirred up by 
the one-sided and fantastic réports that are being spread 
abroad. Perhaps there should be published a bulletin 
for the dissemination of accurate information. 

(4) Shall there be a declaration by the pacifists con- 
cerning the violations of international law? Shall these 
be investigated by an impartial commission ? 

(5) Documents should be collected dealing with the 
history that preceded the outbreak of the war. 

(6) A commission perhaps ought to be formed to 
prepare for the international treaty to be made after 
the restoration of peace. 


In conclusion, Dr. Quidde says: 


“It appears to me almost equally important that we 
should, through our meeting, make known to all the 
world our international solidarity, as one of the few 
international organizations which stand firm amid the 
general disintegration and which unite in a friendly 
manner the representatives of the “hostile” peoples. 

“Also in the interest of our own organization it is 
especially desirable that leading pacifists of the various 
countries, particularly of the countries at war, should 
come into personal relations with each other, and upon 
neutral ground, in the sphere of internationalism, tem- 
porarily break loose from the one-sided information and 
the nationalistic influences to which many even of our 
pacifists run the risk of yielding. We can remain in- 
ternational without being untrue to the duties which 
every man has to fulfill toward his own country, and we 
must so remain if we have ever been truly in earnest in 
our profession of pacifist ideals.” 


Dr. de Jong Van Beek En Donk states four reasons 
why he desires the calling of the Berne Bureau: 


(1) It should lead in combining and giving utter- 
ance to the different ideas now finding expression in the 
neutral countries. 

(2) It ought to form an international organization 
of pacifists, a separate organization, to include repre- 
sentatives of ail sorts of bodies. In Holland, for exam- 
ple, the Dutch Peace Society has formed a “Dutch 
Council against War,” consisting of representatives of 
all political organizations, labor parties, and the like. 

(3) It could make use of the present time to study 
the great problems which will demand solution after the 
war closes; small committees could be named to study 
limitation of armaments, a federation of the nations, the 
abolition of secret diplomacy, ete. 

(4) It could declare its continued belief in interna- 
tionalism, and speak for all the pacifists of all the na- 
tions as with: one voice. ; 


The Dutch proposal for a world petition is ex- 
plained—a petition which is to be prepared in each 
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country, signatures obtained, and to be presented at the 
time when the proffer of mediation is accepted. Also 
there has originated with them a plan for great public 
peace demonstrations in each country for the treaty of 
peace. He calls special attention to the memorial to 
President Wilson, prepared by- representatives of the 
American Association for International Conciliation, 
the American Peace Society, the Church Peace Union, 
and other peace societies of America, asking for a joint 
offer of mediation by all the neutral nations, and for 
the co-operation of the neutral as well as the belligerent 
powers in the terms of peace and the regulation of in- 
ternational relations. 

While the convocation of the International Peace Bu- 
reau at the present moment is impossible, it is oppor- 
tune for the peace workers of all the countries to be con- 
sidering these matters, so forcibly called to our attention 
by our European friends, and to plan for national uni- 
fication and organization as preparatory to the inter- 
national work of the near future. 





Our Personal Appeal. 


The American Peace Society is face to face with a 
remarkable situation. Having labored continuously for 
eighty-six years against the crime of war, it beholds 
eight of the nations committing just that crime wildly 
and on an unprecedented scale. Of course, the peace 
workers have been stunned. Indeed, at first thought it 
might seem as if the labors and the consecration of a 
century have been sadly wasted. 

But, on the contrary, it begins to appear rather that 
the ancient teachings of our society are beginning to be 
understood in these days, and that to the satisfaction of 
many persons who heretofore have chosen to ignore or 
in some cases to despise those teachings. It is quite un- 
necessary in the United States to argue against war 
today. This was not true in June, but it is now. 
Events in Europe are teaching the lessons of Noah 
Worcester, William Ladd, Elihu Burritt, and Charles 
Sumner far more effectively even than did they. The 
tale is being told at last with an informing emphasis. A 
century of “pacifists’ are being vindicated, horribly 
enough, but vindicated. 

But are the lessons to strike home? Are the egre- 
gious errors of thinking responsible for this gigantic 
curse to be uprooted forever? Is the hideous institution 
of militarism to be continued after the terms of peace 
are made? Or shall an international machinery be de- 
vised as a rational substitute for war? Can war be for- 
ever abolished ? 

We have always believed, and still believe, that it can. 
The soldiers fighting today in the trenches, the states- 
men, diplomats, and many militarists even, are urging 
that it can and should be. But if it is abolished, it will 
be because the great world conscience, aroused as it is, 
shall be organized for expression and action. These 
high aims cannot be left to themselves—they cannot be 
left to the governments alone. 

The unusual situation, therefore, presents an unusual 
opportunity, especially for America. If only the prin- 


ciples urged for so long by this society can become active 
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convictions with sufficient numbers, and if these convic- 
tions can be organized and focused upon the problem, 
then the press, the pulpits, and the schools will heed; 
men and women of the market-place will lend their aid; 
legislators and ambassadors will listen and help. Out 
of such an educational movement, and only such, can 
the follies of war be removed and a rational substitute 
provided. 

Every one who reads these words will probably know 
how limited are the resources of this society for the pro- 
motion of such a large propaganda; but he will also 
know, or can easily @scertain, that the society needs but 
one thing to make such a campaign still more conspic- 
uously effective. That one thing is money. 

It is something new for this society to appeal for 
large funds. We have become accustomed to doing with 
little. But the distressing world situation, bringing to 
our doors this remarkable opportunity, heartens us to 
appeal openly and candidly for funds—a large sum of 
money, one million dollars, two million dollars—more, 
if possible. The organization is at hand; it only needs 
extension. Our society’s history, system, aims, and 
ideals are as an open book. Upon them the American 
Peace Society frankly bases its appeal. You would do 
away with war? That, certainly, is our specialty. 
Help us. The philanthropy of the world has never 
faced a greater opportunity than the opportunity rap- 
idly developing before humanity today—the opportu- 
nity to end forever the monstrous curse of international 
war. Which of the two privileges below can we prevail 
upon you to accept? ‘The need is real and immediate: 


ForM OF GIFT. 


I am enclosing $...... as my contribution to the Special 
Fund proposed by the American Peace Society. It is my 
desire that the money be used as the society may best de- 
cide for the promotion of its efforts to do away with inter- 
national war. 


N. B.—For a time gifts of $25.00 or over will entitle the 
donor to a Life Membership in the American Peace Society 
and to its monthly magazine, THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


ForM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath to the American Peace Society the 
ae dollars, to be appropriated by the direc- 
tors thereof in such manner as they deem most effective for 
the abolition of international war. 

ce. 


Can Permanent Peace Between 
Nations be Secured? 


A PROPOSED DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 





(This declaration has been presented to the executive com- 
mittee of the American Peace Society by one of our most 
devoted and active friends. The committee desires to re- 
ceive frank expressions either of approval or criticism of 
this statement.) 


We hope that it will not be considered inappropriate 
if we undertake for the sympathizers with the cause of 
peace, so far as we may speak for them, to lay down 
some of the principles calculated, we believe, to insure 
firm and everlasting peace between nations. In so doing 
we feel called upon definitely to reject certain of the 
ideas which heretofore have controlled the international 
relations of States, because we recognize that the growth 
of intercourse between nations has rendered such theo- 
ries in truth obsolete. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


We deny, for example, the absolute right of any na- 
tion to determine its course of action irrespective of 
possible effects upon its neighbors, just as states deny 
such right to an individual person. We assume that a 
nation is a member of a common family or community, 
and that as such its sovereign rights, so called, must be 
limited by the corresponding rights of other nations. 
We conceive that this proposition denies to any nation 
the right to initiate war against another; that this be 
true whether there be claim of infraction of boundaries, 
oppression of those of common blood, affronts to honor, 
historical enmities, or whatever may be the real or fan- 
cied cause. From these considerations it follows that 
it would be as wrong internationally for a nation to 
attack another as it is nationally wrong for a private 
individual to declare blood feud against his neighbor. 
The restriction placed upon a nation entering into the 
society of nations must be that it thereby surrenders its 
right to be advocate, judge, and executioner of its own 
policies, irrespective of who may be injured directly or 
indirectly by such conduct. Does not the existing world- 
wide distress afford an absolute demonstration of the 
futility of any other conclusion ? 

We therefore declare that with the termination of 
the present conflict there should be an agreement be- 
tween the nations of the earth which shall preclude any 
nation from determining alone the righteousness of its 
own cause as against the interests of another nation. 

We recognize in the present conflict the absolute 
breakdown of the theory that the strength of a nation 
rests upon the perfection of its military system and the 
development of its enginery of war. We consider that 
current history demonstrates that one nation’s deter- 
mination to base its very existence on the ability to con- 
trol by arms the will of other nations leads only to a 
similar determination on their part. The inevitable 
result is simply the ultimate injury or destruction of 
all. Militarism, in short, defeats the very ends for 
which it purports to exist. 

We therefore further declare that the employment of 
armaments by a nation should not extend beyond the 
preservation of internal order, and that they should 
never be used for foreign aggression. When the fires of 
the present conflict are extinguished, the nations must 
submit at once to some plan of co-operative, collective, 
and radical reduction of armaments. To this plan the 
United States, of course, must be a party. Hence we 
are resolutely opposed at this time to any increase of the 
military or naval strength on the part of our own gov- 
ernment, for we dare hope that in this respect, as al- 
ready with regard to democratic government, the United 
States shall remain the leader of the world. 

We recognize that the Hague Conferences, however 
beneficial they may have been in giving a partial sanc- 
tion to the purposes of arbitration between nations, have 
absolutely failed in their treatment of the subject of 
war. This, we regretfully say, is because they have not 
adequately considered the views we have hereinbefore 
expressed, because they have regarded war between na- 
tions as the inevitable if not the legitimate expression 
of the assumed national will of disputants, and because 
they have succeeded, and that most feebly, simply in 
cloaking some of the savagery and brutality of interna- 
tional conflict. 

We declare that the time is now come when the ax 
should be laid to the root; that hereafter no “Confer- 
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ence” should undertake to lay down rules aiming to 
“regulate” military or naval warfare. It must rather 
declare armed conflict to be internationally unrighteous 
and intolerable. It must acknowledge that it is no more 
possible to formulate rules for civilized warfare than it 
is to codify the laws of civilized piracy, civilized high- 
way robbery, or civilized murder. No good can come 
from further shutting eyes to this fundamental truth. 

Tosthe end of making the views just expressed more 
effective, we declare that the nations of the earth should 
by common agreement determine to permit no interna- 
tional flotation of bonds for the purpose of carrying on 
war or procuring the means of war; that they permit 
under no circumstances the exportation of arms or mu- 
nitions of war from one country to another; that they 
stamp out, as they would a plague, the manufacture or 
construction of munitions or vessels of war by private 
individuals or corporations, whether designed for na- 
tional or international purposes ; that, should the neces- 
sity demand it, they allow only the arming of inter- 
national forces for the enforcement of international 
peace. 

Further, to insure the abolition of international war, 
we declare that so long as a state of war continues the 
neutral nations of the earth should forbid trade with 
any country found guilty of indulging in war, and that 
they should enforce such determination internationally ; 
that all alleged breaches of treaties should be referred 
to a judicial body for determination, which body must 
be clothed with every moral sanction, and if necessary, 
which we do not expect, with every physical sanction to 
enforce its judgment. 

The ends we have in view, ambitious and far-reaching 
as they may seem, are simple and readily resolvable into 
a single proposition, which is that no nation shall have 
power henceforth to indulge in conduct toward another 
nation which would be illicit or condemnable if indulged 
in by one man toward his neighbor. 

That nations may never again fall into the awful 
error destroying now the youth and hope of Europe, 
that there may never be another war, we solemnly call 
to all right-thinking people of the world for support and 
co-operation in the establishment and maintenance of 
these most important principles. 

We have made bold thus to express ourselves with ref- 
erence to the cause we so humbly but earnestly repre- 
sent, because we would that the foundation of the new 
world order may be begun at once. 





Editorial Notes. 


Through one of our California mem- 
bers we learn that the commissioners 
of the exposition that is to be held in 
San Diego in 1915 are contemplating the exhibit of a 
model or replica of the Panama Canal, on the Pacific 
outlet of which a battle between the fleets of the United 
States and Japan is to be pictured, the American navy 
carrying off the victory. This project should meet the 
universal condemnation of all pacifists. A representa- 
tion of any battle between our navy and that of some 
foreign power would be a distinct misfortune at this 


Oppose Naval 
Exhibit, 
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time, when every suggestion even of war should be 
studiously avoided. But it is nothing short of criminal 
to arouse anti- Japanese feeling in this country and anti- 
American feeling in Japan by such a foolhardy sug- 
gestion. It can hardly be said too sharply that the 
“inevitable war” with Japan, predicted the other day by 
Republican leader James R. Mann in the House will, 
unless counsels of “inevitable peace” prevail, be one of 
our making, and nothing will hasten its coming more 
than an indiscretion like that prgposed by the exposi- 
tion authorities. We call upon our members to pour in 
protests by the hundreds to prevent the consummation 
of this singularly stupid undertaking. 





Japan’s Attitude 
to America, by 


There has recently been organized 
the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America a Com- 
mission on Relations with Japan, of which Dr. Sidney 
L. Gulick is the special representative. He is endeav- 
oring to set right, as far as he can, American opinion in 
regard to the feeling of the Japanese. In an open let- 
ter he states that Japan’s general attitude is still one 
of true friendship for our country, but that our unjust 
treatment of her has caused a cooling of this friendliness 
on the part of many Japanese: 


“There is no disguising the fact that a considerable 
change has taken place the past five years. There is a 
pretty strong jingo press in Japan, and it has consider- 
able influence on the masses. American treatment of 
Japanese has played into the hands of that 
press, for it has revealed invidious race discrimination 
which has been exceedingly mortifying to them. . 
Japan has been waiting to see whether America will 
accord her a treatment that is really honorable and 
friendly. Professions of diplomats and preambles to 
treaties do not create friendly relations and feelings. 
These come into existence through actual deeds of jus- 
tice and good will. I am only surprised that 
anti-American feeling in Japan is not stronger. , 
Japanese restraint and patience during the past eighteen 
months is remarkable, and shows how firm is their con- 
fidence that in the end their appeal to American sense 
of justice will prevail. Yet we may not presume on its 
indefinite continuation.” 


It is high time that America took cognizance of the 
fact that she is responsible for whatever unfriendly feel- 
ing there exists in Japan. If we continue to foment 
suspicion and dislike, we should not be surprised if ani- 
mosity develops. Dr. Gulick says further: 

“I wish I could convince the American people that 
there is no danger whatever of war between Japan and 
America. For Japan it is financially, economically, and 
physically impossible and psychologically incredible. 
Her responsible leaders are well aware of this. She 


wants and needs our friendship, and she will do any- 
thing consistent with national dignity and honor to 
It is equally inconceivable that America 


secure it. 
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should attack Japan. We need her friendship in the 
promotion of the right relations between East and 
West.” 





A League 
of Peace. 


Many and varied are the schemes 
now being suggested for bringing 
about a more permanent peace between 
the nations than has yet existed. Of the plans for lim- 
itation of armaments and organization of a world-state 
one of the most interesting and possibly practicable is 
that proposed by Hamilton Holt in the September 28 
issue of The Independent. Mr. Holt aims at the exten- 
sion of the federal idea, as exemplified in the United 
States, to a federation of nations, with a government 
founded on Jaw, and using force only as a police power 
against nations not yet willing to abandon aggression 
and enter the League. The principles on which he 
would have the League of Peace formed are these: 


1. The nations of the League shall mutually agree to 
respect the territory and sovereignty of each other. 

2. All questions that cannot be settled by diplomacy 
shall be arbitrated. 

3. The nations of the League shall provide a period- 
ical assembly to make all rules to become law unless 
vetoed by a nation within a stated period. 

4. The nations shall disarm to the point where the 
combined forces of the League shall be a certain per cent 
higher than these of the most heavily armed nation or 
alliance outside the League. Detailed rules for this pro 
rata disarmament shall be formulated by the Assembly. 

5. Any member of the League shall have the right to 
withdraw on due notice, or may be expelled by the unan- 
imous vote of the others. 


Mr. Holt calls this country to lead in the establish- 
ment of some such League of Peace as he outlines. To 
the Declaration of Independence he desires us to add a 
Declaration of Interdependence. The chief value of all 
these propositions at the present moment is that they in- 
duce concrete thinking along the lines indicated. From 
the chaos of national individuality there must emerge 
an orderly internationalism, which shall prevent in the 
future such disastrous and inexcusable conflicts as the 
world is witnessing today. 





- 
Death of In the recent death, at his home in 
Dr. Adolf Pforzheim, Baden, Germany, of Dr. 
Richter. 


Adolf Richter the peace movement of 
Germany has lost its oldest leader. Dr. Richter was 
born in 1839. He was a man of strong peace principles, 
and for many years before there was any peace society 
in Germany had been actively interested in the move- 
ment. In 1879 he identified himself with the League of 
Peace and Liberty, and had done much for the promo- 
tion of friendly relations between France and Germany. 
He had been the president of the German Peace So- 
ciety from the time of its foundation until this year, 
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when failing health caused him to send in his resigna- 
tion, and Dr. Ludwig Quidde was chosen to take his 
place. He was a familiar figure at the international 
peace congresses, and in 1897 was the president of the 
Eighth International Peace Congress, held at Hamburg. 
He was one of the few European pacifists who attended 
the Fifth International Peace Congress at Chicago in 
1893. Dr. Richter had been a personal friend of the 
editor for nearly a quarter of a century. He was a man 
of unusual sweetness and kindliness of character, and 
his genial nature, his strength and ability, and devotion 
to the ideals of brotherhood will be deeply missed by the 
pacifists of the world. 





Children’s 


The idea of a peace petition of the 
Peace Petition. 


school children of America originated 
with Miss Kate Devereux Blake, of 
New York city, and has resulted in an erganized move- 
ment, on the executive committee of which are Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Mrs. Thomas W. Churchill, Mrs. 
Mary Ware Dennett, and other well-known women. 
Miss Blake felt that “when the boys and girls of Europe 
and Asia learn that thousands and thousands of boys 
and girls in America pleaded with their rulers to be at 
peace, it will make them realize what brotherhood is.” 
The petition is addressed to the rulers of the nations at 
war, and reads as follows: 


“We, the undersigned, children of America, plead 
with you, the rulers of these great nations, to call for an 
immediate armistice, and to let the differences of the 
warring nations be submitted to The Hague Tribunal 
for amicable and just settlement, and to promise to ad- 
just all future difficulties peacefully in the same way. 
We are the children and grandchildren of your former 
subjects; we are many of us tied by blood and affection 
to the soldiers now contending in their death struggle 
on different sides of this terrific combat; we implore 
you to stop the frightful slaughter, for to us it seems 
like savagery fighting against civilization. We beg this 
on behalf of the helpless children of Europe and Asia 
who are being deprived of their fathers and their educa- 
tion, and are being irreparably degraded by the hideous 
conditions created by war.” 


It is hoped that in the cities all over the country steps 
will be taken to circulate the petition. Signed petitions 
should be returned to the Children’s Peace Petition 
Committee, 101 West 85th street, New York city. 


Among the Peace Organizations. 


Most of the peace journals of Europe have issued at 
least one number since the outbreak of the war. The 
October number of Concord has just come to hand—the 
first since July. It is edited by Felix Moscheles and 
J. Fred Green in the absence of the editor, George H. 
Perris, on the Continent. The Arbitrator has appeared 
twice, in September and October, and War and Peace, 
the Normal Angell monthly, has been issued regularly 
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each month. ‘The organ of the International Peace Bu- 
reau at Berne, The Peace Movement, as stated elsewhere, 
has been discontinued for the present. The September 
number of Die Friedenswarte, edited by Alfred H. Fried, 
has also just reached us. 


The French peace journal, La Paix par le Droit, has 
issued its August-September number in the midst of the 
war that rages in France. Its editors announce that 
they expect to continue the publication, even under the 
great difficulties that present themselves. “To suspend 
the publication of La Paix par le Droit would be to ac- 
knowledge that we are going through experiences that 
hinder us from confessing ourselves pacifists; it would 
be to confess that we have been deceived—that our work 
is either wrong or vain.” In an editorial Dr. Charles 
Richet discusses the question of reprisals, and begs the 
French people not to yield to the desire for revenge, nor 
to think that it will be an excuse to say, “They com- 
menced it; these are only reprisals!” “History will 
judge one as severely as the other; for, in spite of 
the unequaled,. enormous, and inconceivable massacres 
which are only commencing, and which are annihilating 
thousands of men, there will still be historians and a 
history.” The number of this journal is of unusual in- 
terest. There is a letter from Theodore Ruyssen, “T'o 
a German Pacifist ;’ a full account of the death and 
memorial services of Jean Jaurés, assassinated in Paris 
on July 31; the report of the last meeting of the Euro- 
pean peace workers at Brussels (which is given on an- 
other page of this issue) ; the concluding account of the 
Lyons Peace Congress, held early in June, ete. 


Two of the members of the executive committee of 
the Association de la Paix par le Droit have been sum- 
moned to military service—Dr. Jacques Dumas and Mr. 
J. Prudhommeaux. The president of the association, 
Theodore Ruyssen, has offered his services to the author- 
ities as an interpreter or as one of the ambulance corps. 
While waiting summons he is aiding the peasants of 
Noirmoutier to finish the harvesting. At Nantes, Mr. 
Duméril is actively employed in municipal aid and as 
interpreter to the pastor in his visits to the wounded 
and the prisoners at Nantes. Mr. Laune, the business 
manager of the journal La Paix par le Droit, has put 
himself and his automobile at the service of the ambu- 
lance corps in transporting the wounded. Mr. Puech. 
assistant secretary, has offered his services in the work 
of reorganization, while Madame Puech is an inter- 
preter to an ambulance. European conscription does 
not spare even pacifists. 


Because of the disturbed conditions in Europe, several 
temporary changes have been made in the headquarters 
of the peace workers there. The Bureau of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union (Dr. C. L. Lange, secretary) has 
been moved to Slendal, Christiania, Norway. Mr. Henri 
La Fontaine, president of the Berne Peace Bureau, is in 
London for the present, at 167 St. Stephen’s House. 
Westminster, S. W. Prof. Ludwig Quidde, president of 
the German Peace Society, is located at 89 Anna Paul- 
ownastraat, The Hague. 


The National Peace Council has sent to President 
Wilson the following letter concerning his offer of medi- 
ation: 
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“I am directed by this council, representing forty-eight 
British organizations. to express to you the profound thanks 
with which it noted your suggestion of mediation and good 
offices under the terms of The Hague Convention, made to 
the powers engaged in the present terrible war in Europe. 

“The National Peace Council is well aware that at the 
present moment such mediation will not be accepted by any 
of the belligerent nations, but it looks with confidence to the 
United States, linked as it is to every nation in Europe. 
to avail itself of the first suitable opportunity to renew an 
offer which, if it lead to the re-establishment of peace, will 
deservedly and ‘undoubtedly earn for you, sir, and your 
country the gratitude and the affection of millions of suf- 


fering men and women. 
“CARL HEATH, Secretary.” 


The Osaka (Japan) Peace Society recently published 
in Japanee an address by the late Dr. Samuel B. Capen 
on “World-wide Brotherhood,” which Dr. Capen had 
prepared for delivery in Japan. One of the leading 
daily papers of Japan, in a special peace edition, gave 
the address in the original English. 


The Yokohama Branch of the Japan Peace Society 
has issued a pamphlet in English, French, and Japa- 
nese, giving the history of its formation, its constitu- 
tion, ete. 


Mr. N. Kato, executive secretary of the Osaka Peace 
Society, left in May for a year in Europe and America. 
The society presented him with 150 yen as an expression 
of appreciation of his services. 


The quarterly report of the American Association for 
International Conciliation, September, 1914, opens 
with these words: 


“The spread of international conciliation has not been 
sufficiently rapid, alas, to prevent the occurrence of a gen- 
eral European war, but it has certainly made neutral na- 
tions look upon war in a wholly different spirit than ever 
before. This is entirely apart from individual opinions re- 
garding matters of right and wrong as between the bel- 
ligerents.” 


The association has issued three decuments during 
the summer: “War and the Interests of Labor,” by 
Alvin 8. Johnson; “Fiat Pax,” by Geo. A. England; 
“Three Men behind the Guns,” by Chas. E. Jefferson. 
The October publication was the official documents con- 
cerning the outbreak of the war, known as the English 
and German “White Papers.” 

Two branches of the Association for International 
Conciliation have been formed recently, one in Canada 
under the presidency of Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 
and one in Madrid. 

The South American tour has been completed, and 
the Director reports that it is the opinion of those who 
visited the various countries to our south that “political 
and commercial interests alone are not sufficient if our 
relations with South America are to be at all perma- 
nent. They must be supplemented with bonds of an 
intellectual and cultural character if they are to be 
wholly satisfactory.” 


Prof. Bromley Smith, of Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa., writes as follows of his work: 


“During the past year I have had many occasions to pre- 
sent the peace movement directly or indirectly. Through 
my classes in oratory I developed great interest by placing 
in the hand of each individual some pamphlet such as “The 
Delusion of War.” The student then made an address be- 
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fore his section on the subject. Only two out of one hun- 
dred and twenty favored warfare. 

“The climax came in the spring, when, at the request of 
Mr. Cadwallader (secretary of the Pennsylvania Peace and 
Arbitration Society), I directed the annual intercollegiate 
oratorical peace contest for the State of Pennsylvania. <A 
large and appreciative audience greeted the efforts of the 
speakers. Our local and college press gave full accounts 
of the event. Three orators from three classes presented 
peace orations in public. 

“Personally I spoke in many churches for temperance, 
inserting a plea for the elimination of war as well as whis- 
key from our civilization. Commencement addresses in 
many parts of Pennsylvania gave me an opportunity to show 
several thousand people the intimate connection between 
our public schools and the war system.” 


The Massachusetts Peace Society has secured the serv- 
ices of Mr. Henry S. Haskins as secretary. Prof. Jay 
William Hudson, of the University of Missouri, is de- 
voting part of his time to the society as lecturer. 


A new section of the New York Peace Society has 
been organized at North Tonawanda, N. Y., called the 
Niagara Section. The secretary is James H. Rand, Jr. 


The Intercollegiate Peace Association and the Cleve- 
land Peace Society organized a mass meeting in the in- 
terests of peace at Adelbert College, Cleveland, 0., on 
Sunday evening, October 4. Samuel Mather presided, 
and the leading addresses were made by the Mayor of 
Cleveland and Prof. Henry E. Bourne, of Western Re- 
serve University. 


The Minnesota State Peace Society held a business 
meeting on the 27th of September at St. Paul. The 
State Federation of Labor, representing a membership 
of 30,000 persons, was received into affiliated member- 
ship, thus raising the number of Minnesota people rep- 
resented in the society to 70,000. A _ resolution was 
passed asking the Minnesota Education Association to 
form a section for the promulgation of peace ideas and 
to use influence in getting the ideals of the movement 
introduced into the courses of study in the schools. The 
meeting also endorsed the various peace demonstrations 
which were planned for in St. Paul. The question of 
the appointment of a field secretary to carry on the work 
of the society on a broader basis was discussed, and will 
be acted on later. 


The Davy of Prayer for Peace was celebrated in all the 
schools of Los Angeles by special ceremonies. In the 
Manual Arts High School, Reynold E. Blight. vice- 
president of the Southern California Peace Society and 
member of the city board of education, delivered the 
address. His denunciation of the present European war 
as the “great crime of the twentieth centurv” and his 
appeal to the voung people to consecrate themselves to 
the cause of human brotherhood and universal peace 
were greeted with storms of applause by the two thou- 
sand students assembled. 

The Tos Angeles city board of education recently 
rejected by an unanimous vote the offer of the State 
adjutant general to build a rifle range on the grounds 
of one of the high schodls without cost to the board. 
The secretary was instructed to inform the adjutant 
general that the board did not believe military activi- 
ties had anv place in modern education. 
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Brief Peace Notes. 


-% Among the many forms of relief work carried 
on in England is one in behalf of “Germans, Austrians, 
and Hungarians in Great Britain, who may, through no 
fault of their own, have fallen into acute distress owing 
to the outbreak of war. . . It is recognized that 
there are countless British families whom the war is 
reducing to the depths of distress; but national meas- 
ures are being taken to relieve those of our own race, 
while these foreigners, being legally in the position of 
‘alien enemies, are in a peculiarly unhappy position.” 
An emergency committee has been formed on the initia 
tive of the Religious Society of Friends, and is co- 
operating with other bodies interested in helping dis- 
tressed foreigners. Their appeal for funds is supported 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Viscount Bryce, Dr 
John Clifford, and many others. The headquarters of 
the secretary are at 169 St. Stephen’s House, Westmin- 
ster Bridge, S. W., London. 





. . On October 13 the Secretary of State cabled to 
the warring European nations the following resolution 
adopted recently by the governing board of the Pan- 
American Union. The resolution was offered by the 
Chilean Minister on instructions from his government: 

“In view of the awful strife now devastating continental 
Europe and arousing universal sympathy, while profoundly 
disturbing the industrial and commercial interests of the 
world, the governing board of the Pan-American Union 
hereby resolves to convey to the governments of the bel- 
ligerent countries an earnest expression of its hope for 
peace as a tribute to the sentiments of fraternity which 
have inspired the meeting of the Pan-American confer- 
ences.” 

. The plans for the Panama-Pacific Exposition are 
proceeding satisfactorily. The managers of the Expo- 
sition have from the beginning been interested in 
making it a factor in bringing about the ultimate peace 
of the world. The president, Charles C. Moore, has 
recently issued a statement to the effect that he was re- 
questing the board of directors to dedicate to peace pur- 
poses one of the completed structures of the Exposition, 
preferably the great Festival Hall, and to offer it to the 
world as the Pacific Palace of Peace, if the Government 
approved of this action. 

Mrs. Katrina Trask’s drama, “In the Vanguard,” 
was presented for the first time on October 12, in the 
Municipal Theater at Northampton, Mass. 

The Fifth Pan-American Conference, which was 
to have met in Santiago, Chile, November 29, has been 
postponed on account of the European war, which af- 
fects directly or indirectly every American republic. 
Another date for the meeting will be fixed later. 


. Announcement has been made by the State De- 
partment that all efforts to hold the Third Hague Peace 
Conference next year or in the near future have been 
abandoned because of the war. 

On September 13 a peace demonstration of vast 
size and impressiveness was held in the Greek theater 
on the grounds of the University of California, at 
Berkeley. Mayor Heywood presided, and President 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler was the chief orator. Others 
who gave inspiring addresses were Robert C. Root, Pa- 
cific Coast Director of the American Peace Society. 
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who spoke of the “Work now Facing the Peace Socie- 
ties ;” Mrs. James B. Hume, on “The Voice of Woman,” 
and Congressman Knowland, on “The Duty of the 
United States.” Resolutions were sent to President 
Wilson urging a truce among the warring nations and 
the substitution of arbitration for the force of arms. 


Two peace movements have been begun in Massa- 
chusetts. One is in the form of a peace petition post 
card, which reads thus: 

“I hereby rezister my protest against war, and call on my 
Government to work with all governments toward world- 
wide disarmament and an international court of justice, 
properly policed, because I believe that this alone can se- 
cure that absolute necessity of civilization—world-wide 
peace,” 

This is issued by a war protest committee, consisting 
of Mrs. Margaret Deland, Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 
Miss Louisa P. Loring, and others. These cards are 
being sent to women’s clubs throughout the State for 
endorsement. The second movement is a stamp which 
is sold for the benefit of the Red Cross and is got out by 
the Progressive Women’s Party of Boston. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, of Boston, has devised a 
unique scheme for peace propaganda. She has prepared 
several good-sized posters representing war scenes, with 
the words “This is War” beneath each picture. At the 
end of the series is an appeal for disarmament and inter- 
national peace and the words “This is Civilization.” 
From these posters she has also had made lantern slides, 
and, with a lantern and a frame 7 x 10 feet mounted on 
her motor car, she has gone about Boston showing the 
pictures on street corners to the crowds that collect 
there. In Gloucester she succeeded in getting the local 
theaters to include her posters in their regular programs. 
There is great possibility in such publicity work. 

A professorship of Latin American history and 
economi¢s has recently been anonymously endowed at 
Harvard University, with the avowed object of pro- 
moting friendly relations between the United States and 
Latin America. Dr. Oliveira de Lima, of Brazil, has 
been chosen as the first incumbent of the chair. An- 
other important step taken by Harvard University 
toward making easier the acceptance of its opportunities 
by Latin American students is its decision to admit as 
candidates for a degree, without examination in the 
English language, such as have completed courses in 
their own country which would admit to a university 
there. There are 113 voung men from Brazil alone in 
attendance at American colleges. 





Field Department Notes. 
CENTRAL WEST DEPARTMENT. 


Since the return of the Chicago Secretary on Sep- 
tember 1, Chicago has been a veritable nursery of pacif- 
ism. The Political Equality League, under the able 
leadership of Miss Florence Holbrook, Miss Ella J. 
Abeel, and Mrs. Berthe Martin, all loyal members of the 
Chicago Peace Society, has undertaken to circulate a 
monster petition, addressed “To the Women of Amer- 


ica,” which pledges the women of the world to work for 
peace. Every ward in the city is being covered in an 


effort to secure the signature of every woman, and cor- 
respondence has been entered into with women through- 
out the world. 
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The Socialists, too, have been active. Their picnic 
in Riverview Park, on September 13, resolved itself 
into a tremendous peace demonstration, resulting in the 
appointment of Victor L. Berger, of Milwaukee, to cable 
leading Socialists in each of the warring countries to 
use all their influence to bring about a speedy end of the 
conflict. 

The clergy took charge of the arrangements for a 
citizens’ mass meeting at the Auditorium on Sunday, 
October 4, the day set aside by President Wilson as a 
day of prayer. Among the speakers were Governor 
Dunne, Miss Jane Addams, and Bishop Anderson. In 
countless morning services peace formed the topic of the 
sermon. 

The Chicago Herald, ever a staunch peace paper, has 
conceived the beautiful idea of a Christmas ship, to be 
laden with the gifts of American children to the home- 
less and fatherless children of the war-stricken countries 
of Europe. And even the two local Hearst papers, 
which, during the Mexican crisis, were clamoring for 
war, and which now are urging the construction of 
twelve new dreadnoughts, have found it to their com- 
mercial advantage to get up a monster petition in behalf 
of peace. 

A resolution favoring the study of the principles of 
peace in the public schools was passed by the principals 
of the Chicago schools and submitted to the board of 
education and the superintendent of schools. Both ap- 
proved the resolution, and the study of peace will hence- 
forth form a regular part of the curriculum. Miss 
Holbrook was chairman of the committee that drafted 
the resolution. 

It almost goes without saying that the Chicago peace 
office is an unusually busy place during these days. The 
Secretary has filled twenty-five speaking engagements 
from September 14 to October 21 in Chicago and 
vicinity. 

Requests for literature on the peace movement keep 
pouring in as never before, and the pacifist works in the 
office library are in great demand. 

Articles dealing with the Great War have appeared 
from the Secretary’s pen in The Independent of August 
31, the Wisconsin State Journal of August 28, the Ger- 
manta-A bend post of August 24, the Wisconsin Botschaf- 
ter of August 26, the Chicago Daily News of August 26, 
and the October issue of THr ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
There also appeared an exceedingly able article on the 
European situation in a recent issue of the Hamiltonian, 
written by Vice-President Henry C. Morris. Dr. Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, as always, arraigns militarism in his 
able weekly, Unity, and draws forceful lessons from the 
present cataclysm. A series of editorials on the Great 
War is appearing in the Woman’s Republic from the pen 
of Dr. Thomas Edward Green. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Joe Beatty Burt, president 
of the Fraternal Education Association, the Chicago 
office invited almost forty supreme officers of leading 
fraternal bodies to issue a special proclamation to their 
order to observe October 4 as a day of prayer for peace. 
The responses received have been very gratifying. Nu- 


merous peace proclamations were issued by grand mas- 
ters or other corresponding supreme officers, and eight 
executives issued special messages committing their 
order to peace propaganda, while eight others came out 
squarely and publicly for peace. 

On Sunday afternoon, September 27, the members of 
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the society gathered at a public meeting in the La Salle 
Hotel to deliberate upon the topic, “Personal Observa- 
tions on the Outbreak of the Great War.” Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry C. Morris was in the chair. 

The speakers were Prof. Graham Taylor, who was in 
France and England during the early days of the war; 
Dr. Franklin H. Martin, who witnessed the mobilization 
of the British, German, Belgian, and French armies, 
and Assistant Superintendent of Schools John D. Shoop, 
who had thrilling experiences in France and Belgium. 
The discussion brought out very forcibly something of 
the vastness of the tragedy that is being enacted in Eu- 
rope. In the informal discussion which followed several 
members of the society took part. 

PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT. 


The Director of the Pacific Coast Department, who 
serves as the secretary-treasurer of both the Northern 
and Southern California peace societies, has this fall re- 
moved his headquarters from Los Angeles to 2218 Du- 
rant avenue, Berkeley. The Los Angeles office is left 
in the care of Miss Barrington, who will keep it open 
three afternoons each week. 

Mr. Root has issued a second edition of his Outline 
Study on World Peace for students and teachers; also a 
four-page leaflet entitled “Our Future Peace Program.” 

NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


Plans for an extensive membership campaign have 
been developed in Providence, Rhode Island, and the 
State of Vermont by Dr. James L. Tryon, who has 
opened a new office at 6 Beacon street, Boston, as the 
headquarters of the New England Department. The 
campaign in Vermont began on Saturday, October 17, 
with the departure of the New England Director for 
Brattleboro, Vermont, to speak Sunday morning on “The 
Kuropean War and the Way to Peace” and Sunday even- 
ing on “The Hundred Years of Peace.” During the 
ten days’ trip in Vermont he visited Saxtons River, Rut- 
land, Burlington, and Montpelier, going also to Keene, 
New Hampshire, to assist the New Hampshire Peace 
Society in increasing their membership. 

The European war has awakened interest in the peace 
movement everywhere, and from Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Rhode Island come promising signs 
of increased numbers and influence of the American 
Peace Society. 

In, Providence, according to the plans of the board of 
directors of the Rhode Island Peace Society, who met 
with him on October 16, the Director will lecture before 
various societies on important phases of the peace move- 
ment and the work of the American Peace Society. He 
will have the assistance of the Misses Mary and Helen 
Seabury, of New Bedford, in membership canvass for 
the Rhode Island Peace Society. 

On September 6, 1914, at the invitation of Canon 
Carnegie, of Westminster Abbey, Dr. Tryon addressed 
a large congregation of British and American people at 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on the peace which has ex- 
isted between Great Britain and America for the last 
hundred vears. This address has been published in The 
Living Church. 

“Proposals for an International Court,” an address 
made by Dr. Tryon at the December, 1913, meeting of 
the American Society for Judicial Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes, has been reprinted as a pamphlet by 
the Judicial Settlement Society, and is being circulated. 
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The Director was the principal guest and speaker at 
a banquet of the Lucia Knox Chapter of the Daughters 
of the Revolution at Copley Hotel, Boston, October 5. 
His subject’ was “Heroes of the Hundred Years of 
Peace.” He will give his stereopticon lecture on No- 
vember 4 before the Lynn Women’s Club-house Corpora- 
tion, on November 17 before the Arlington Educational 
Association, and on December 7 at St. Andrews Church, 
Orient Heights. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES DEPARTMENT. 


Since his return from Europe the Director for the 
South Atlantic States Department has been busy re- 
sponding to many calls both for addresses and articles for 
the press. The fact that he had been in the war zone, 
witnessed the mobilization in Germany and France, saw 
tens of thousands going to the front to be slaughtered 
or to slaughter others, and had passed through a few 
thrilling experiences himself, gave him a hearing in 
many places here at home, so that he has visited, since 
his return, Knoxville and Chattanooga, in Tennessee, 
and addressed some large audiences in Atlanta. 

Chattanooga observed Peace Sunday in an impressive 
manner. ‘The Sunday schools of the city made a splen- 
did procession, every church held a special service, and 
able sermons were preached in behalf of the world’s 
peace. Preparations are being made at this writing for 
a great Peace Convention to be held in Chattanooga. 

Atlanta made much of the President’s call to prayer. 
All the public schools had peace exercises on October 2, 
and on Sunday, the 4th, all the churches of the city re- 
sponded to the President’s appeal. Dr. Hall assisted in 
the services, and at night addressed a very large congre- 
gation at the Tabernacle. 

In the afternoon, probably the greatest congregation 
Atlanta has ever witnessed, came to the peace meeting 
at the Auditorium; thousands could not gain admit- 
tance. Bishop Nelson, first vice-president of the Geor- 
gia Peace Society, led in prayer. The musical features 
were very elaborate. Resolutions of confidence in our 
President and an appeal to him to again tender to the 
warring nations his services for peace were unanimously 
adopted. 

From October 7-14 the Disciples of Christ held their 
international convention in Atlanta, bringing together 
thousands of Christian workers from all over the world. 
A remarkable thing is that three of the leading speak- 
ers—Drs. Speer, Bell, and Mathews—representing three 
of the largest bodies in christendom, rather put the 
blame of the awful war in Europe upon the churches, 
and declared that only by a united church could the 
victory of the Cross over the sword be accomplished and 
war be no more. 

The position taken by these representative men has 
awakened no little interest, and will be discussed in both 
the religious and secular press for some time to come. 

One thing is evident—that the friends of peace, both 
inside and outside of the churches, ought to unite and 
make this their one great definite object, working inces- 
santly for it. In this work the church must realize its 
great responsibility, not only by praver to God to stop 
this awful war, but by laboring to destroy the very causes 
of war. To this end there is much work for us vet to 
do. The militant spirit is busy here in this land. In 
the time of peace in the United States let us prepare for 
peace. 
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A Hymn of Peace. 
By W. C. Benet.* 


Our Heavenly Father, Lord of all, 
Humbly before Thy throne we fall; 
For world at war, O hear our prayer— 
Spare us, good Lord, in mercy spare. 


See countless graves of slaughtered dead, 
Look on the tears by mourners shed ; 
Stretch forth, O Lord, Thy mighty hand, 
Make war to cease in every land. 


Mothers and maidens cry to Thee, 
Pleading for peace on land and sea; 
With broken heart and choking sigh 
Widows and orphans join the cry. 


O Holy Jesus, Prince of Peace, 

Thou mad’st the angry tempest cease; 
Now bend proud monarchs to Thy will, 
Say to their armies, “Peace! Be still.” 


Come, Holy Ghost, like Heavenly Dove, 
Turn strife and hate to peace and love; 
O’er the wide world Thine influence pour 
Till hostile races rage no more. 


Thou knowest, Lord, we are but dust; 
Our helper Thou; in Thee we trust; 
For bleeding nations hear our prayer— 
Spare them, good Lord, in pity spare. 
Amen. 

CasuHiers, N. C. 

* This hymn was written for the use of congregations that 
assembled in the churches to hold peace services on Sunday, 
October 4, in accordance with the Presidént’s proclamation. 
It is to be sung to the tune “Hursley,” to which the hymn, 
“Sun of My Soul, Thou Saviour Dear,” is usually sung. 
The hymn was used in several churches of Washington, 
D. C., on the Day of Prayer for Peace. 





The War of 1914—The Crime of the 
Century. 
By David Starr Jordan. 


What shall we say of the raging tragedy of today? 
We shall say that it is the most hateful of all wars. It 
is in its essence civil war, splitting in twain the best of 
human civilization. It is a senseless, aimless conflict, 
without hate except that which it has itself engendered. 
It is for the most part the work of the saber-rattlers 
and war traders, connived at through their accessories 
in the councils of Europe. It.is the inevitable culmi- 
nation of an accursed series of blunders and crimes, the 
“Balance of Power,” the “Armed Peace,” and the secret 
deals of an outward diplomacy masking the batteries of 

rar under the guise of pledges of peace. We shall find 
that the trend of events for the last ten years has 
moved directly toward this end. We shall acquit no 


nation of complicity ; Belgium alone, of those who suffer 
today, goes into the conflict with clean hands. 

The great forces of society—intelligence, commerce, 
labor—have risen more than once to prevent or to post- 
pone the final crash. 


They were bound to fail. The 
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right was on their side, but the war-makers controlled 
the machinery. In the rush from ultimatum to ulti- 
matum no voice of reason could be heard. To common 
sense, common decency, and common interests the diplo- 
matists would not listen. We may frankly admit that 
we who hoped for peace were mistaken in supposing 
that human interest would finally control the course of 
the great nations of Europe. Three hundred millions 
of peace-loving people, for whom the nations should 
exist, could not save the nations from wreckage. War 
must be made on the instant or it would not be made. 
Hence those who made it gave no time to the protests 
of commerce and finance. No force could stop them. 
'The march of events from the first dreadnought to the 
last destroyer runs with the stately precision of the 
fates. 

No single event brought on the war, though many 
have been accessory to it. Not the least of these has 
been the persistent refusal of Great Britain to join in 
the abolition of piracy at sea. The death of an arch- 
duke, a reckless word in Ulster, a random shot anywhere 
along the firing line, might have precipitated the crash 
at any time. The “fattening of the nations,” so neces- 
sary between wars, was complete in the eyes of the war- 
makers. We can now see that it was all inevitable, 
given the premise of the “armed peace.” The “Balance 
of Power” can never keep its balance. In the rape of 
Belgium, “the grossest violation of international law 
since Napoleon,” Great Britain finds a moral sanction 
for doing what she was already pledged to do. But the 
whole “policy of encirclement” of Germany was her 
creation. She was bound to share the fate of her allies 
in this sordid entanglement, which rested at bottom on 
the mutual interests of the money-lenders of France 
and the money-spenders of St. Petersburg. Thus bound 
together by twos and threes on a slippery incline, as 
mountaineers on a glacier, there could be no certain 
foothold. A false step in the diplomacy of Vienna en- 
gulfs a continent. The war, originally for nothing at 
all, is fast becoming a fight for existence to the Republic 
of France and to the democracy of Great Britain as 
well; to the imperial rule of Germany it was such a 
struggle from the beginning. 

It matters little now who bears the greatest blame. 
One Kaiser more or less could do little mischief were 
not all materials for mischief laid ready at his hand. 
For ten years each nation concerned has piled the fuel 
for the final burning. That no one man should bear 
the torch for such a kindling is a lesson most obvious. 
The highest duty of any nation to its people is to let 
them keep the peace. This lesson of the hour should 
grind into our hearts. 

The mailed fist has crashed through the delicate far- 
flung fabric of our civilization, sweeping away as cob- 
webs all that we have cherished. The people of the 
world must be as strong as their armies. 

“Law is for the weak; force is for the strong; law is a 
makeshift; war is a reality.” This dictum of the pan- 
germanist is the doctrine of all war. The incident at 
Zabern, the military murders of men who dare to speak, 
the seizure of Belgium, slap our law in the face. 

All Europe is today under martial law. Martial law 
is the law of war. It is the paralysis of all civil law. 
In war all laws are silent. Thus barbarism takes its 
revenge. It will take it over and over again so long as 
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civilization rests its defense on barbarism. Even a “holy 
war,” if such an anomaly ever existed, could be carried 
on only by methods most unholy. 

The war system must go. No reform is secure for a 
moment while this system lasts. And it is not the sys- 
tem of one State alone. We may crush the German 
machine, which the arrogance of rivals has done so 
much to build up. The war-cry of the British jingoes 
has helped the saber-rattlers to get the strangle-hold on 
Germany. But the war machine of Germany will soon 
rise again unless all the rival machines are swept away 
as well. We must find some system of national defense 
less hideously dangerous to the interests it pretends to 
protect. 

Those who rule by force and fear have their fits of 
madness when their power begins to wane. Dread of 
the loss of power is the mainspring of the bloodiest fol- 
lies in history. This war is the more wicked because it 
is unfair. Our cannon are as fatal to our friends as to 
our enemies, for our friends are not all in one camp nor 
our enemies in another. Courage, virtue, and patriot- 
ism are not divided on racial lines. 

There can be no abiding civilization without security 
of property and life. There can be no abiding peace 
save in democracy. There can be no security in de- 
mocracy while absolutism is its neighbor. Democracy 
is a system of government which enables people to mind 
their own business. Absolutism finds its main interest 
in some form of robbery of the people it holds in its 
chains. Europe has no room for both. This Absolutism 
well knows. This Democracy must realize. 

If the peace which shall sometime follow leaves any 
of the people of Europe helpless in their own affairs, it 
will be only a temporary truce. The same abuses will 
bring the same murderous and undiscriminating remedy. 
Thus it is that “history repeats itself,” for in this unre- 
membering world “history is made only to be immedi- 
ately forgotten.” 

Here is the work for the statesman. It is his part to 
see that history does not repeat itself; that the old 
blunders and crimes shall not blast the future. And 
never had Europe more need of a statesman than today. 
In what chancellery of Europe can such a man be 
found? 

War is mere wreckage, with no power for good in it- 
self. It destroys far more of good than evil. The out- 
look is dark. Militarism is again in the saddle. The 
blood of the nations is ebbing. Defeat means the evil 
ferment of rancor, the abiding spirit of revenge. Vic- 
tory means vainglory, the growth of the uncanny bubble 
of national egotism. Victory and defeat of forty years 
ago have been the largest factor in the rule of the war 
system of today. The “nightmare of Europe” that rose 
from Gravelotte and Sedan overspread all the nations. 
Whichever side may win in the flaming Ardennes will 
find within itself a foe more wily and more dangerous 
than any encountered on the battlefield. If Germany 
is to be redeemed she must save herself. Not all the 
battalions of Europe can cure her of the war poison. 
The other infected nations—Great Britain, France, Rus- 
sia, and the rest—must likewise work out their own 
salvation. “Rule Britannia” and “Deutschland ueber 


Alles” blend into one tune when played by a military 
band. 

The hour for mediation must come sooner or later. 
The earnest men of Europe look to the United States 
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for the final decisive action. Ours is the only great na- 
tion not sinking in the quicksands. America alone can 
reach out the hand of extrication. “The final help,” 
said a London publicist yesterday, “is the mighty duty 
of America. It is the greatest opportunity to be had in 
history.” Whatever form the efforts of President Wil- 
son may take, the democrats of Europe will give him 
every support. 

The one ultimate hope is that instead of the Concert 
of Powers, ever out of time and tune, we may have a 
Concert of Peoples—a gathering not of soldiers, war 
agents, and diplomats, but an assembly of good men 
devoted to the common welfare of Europe. 

Whether the outlook be dark or bright, the duty of 
all good men is the same. “God tosses back our failures 
that we may begin again.” So we may begin here and 
now. We may bind up wounds! We may strike off 
chains! We may comfort the widow and the fatherless. 
The peoples will be weaker, exhausted in money, in 
courage, in intelligence, in hope. The standards of life 
will all be lower. Worse than this, war relaxes the 
stamina of coming generations. The man who is left 
determines what the future shall be. Like the seed is 
the harvest. The human harvest that war must yield is 
that of lessened human efficiency. 

In time of peace as in time of war we shall strive for 
the more abundant life, for a saner, wiser, and more 
patriotic public opinion, and for a public conscience 
which will make another great war impossible. If Eu- 
rope shall have better days she must deserve them. In 
this we brothers in America must help. Kinfolk to all 
the nations, “under the flag where hatred dies away,” 
we have a great privilege and a great duty. 

No finer word has been spoken today than this of 
Prof. Lowes Dickinson, of Cambridge: 

“Let war be declared and every individual in a na- 
tion is ready to lay down his goods and his life. This 
is why, to some noble men, war appears as a noble thing. 
But what makes it appear so is the passion misled into 
its service. That passion is needed for the good things 
of life, for good instead of evil, for truth instead of lies, 
for love instead of hate. To turn it into these channels, 
the friends of reason are always working. For the mo- 
ment their voice will not be heard. But as the war pur- 
sues its dreadful course, as its fatal and unforeseen con- 
sequences unroll, the fact of what we are doing begins 
to penetrate from our senses to our imagination, as the 
dreadful awakening succeeds to the stunning shock, it 
will be for the friends of reason to drive home the les- 
son, first and chiefest into their own heart and brain, 
then if strength be given them, into the conscience of 
mankind. That is our war, the eternal and holy war 
for those of us who believe in reason. In this dark hour 
of our defeat let us not forget it.” 





Bank oF MontreaL, Lonvon, August 21, 1914. 
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The Peacemaker and Court of Arbitration, official 
organ of the Universal Peace Union since 1882 (pre- 
ceded by The Voice of Peace), issued this summer its 
final number in the form of a memorial for Alfred H. 
Love, whose death occurred in June, 1913. Mr. Love’s 
long and devoted labors in the peace cause are described 
by several of his co-workers, and many tributes paid to 
him at the memorial services are reprinted therein. 
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TheWork of Reconstruction.* 
By Nicholas Murray Butler. 


. . . We are a neutral nation, and the President 
has rightly enjoined us all to observe neutrality in 
speech and in deed. But neutrality is not indifference ; 
it is not the neutrality of the casual passer-by who views 
with amused carelessness a fight between two street 
rowdies ; it is the neutrality of the just judge who aims, 
without passion and without prejudice, to render judg- 
ment on the proved facts. We cannot if we would re- 
frain from passing judgment upon the conduct of men, 
whether singly or in nations, and we should not attempt 
to do so. 

In the first place, the moral judgment of the Amer- 
ican people, as to this war and as to the several steps in 
the declaration and conduct of it, is clear, calm, and 
practically unanimous. There is no beating of drums 
and blowing of bugles, but rather a sad pain and grief 
that our kin across the sea, owing whatever allegiance 
and speaking whatever tongue, are engaged in public 
murder and destruction on the most stupendous scale 
recorded in history. This of itself proves that the edu- 
cation of public opinion has proceeded far, and, what- 
ever the war-traders and militarists may say, that the 
heart of the American people is sound and its head well- 
informed. 

Next, it must not be forgotten that this war was 
made by kings and by cabinets; it was not decreed by 
peoples. I can testify that the statement that kings and 
cabinets were forced into the war by public sentiment is 
absolutely untrue, so far at least as several of the bel- 
ligerent nations are concerned. Certainly in not more 
than two cases were the chosen representatives of the 
people consulted at all. A tiny minority in each of sev- 
eral countries may have desired war, but the militarist 
spirit was singularly lacking among the masses of the 
population. People generally have simply accepted with 
grim resignation and reluctant enthusiasm the conflict 
which in each case they are taught to believe has been 
forced on them by another’s aggression. . . 

Again, a final end has now been put to the contention, 
always stupid and often insincere, that huge armaments 
are an insurance against war and an aid in maintaining 
peace. This argument was invented by the war-traders 
who had munitions of war to sell, and was nothing more 
than an advertisement for their business. Sundry poli- 
ticians, many newspapers, and not a few good people 
who are proud to have their thinking done for them ac- 
cepted this advertisement as a profound political truth. 
Its falsity is now plain to every one. Guns and bullets 
and armor are not made to take the place of postage 
stamps and books and laboratories and other instru- 
ments of civilization and of peace; they are made to kill 
people. Since war is an affair of governments and of 
armies, one result of the present war should be to make 
the manufacture and sale of munitions of war a govern- 
ment monopoly hereafter. This is a case where inva- 
sion of the field of liberty by government would do 
good, not harm. Then, too, the export of munitions of 





*From the address of President Butler at the opening ex- 
ercises of the academic year of Columbia University, Sep- 
tember 23, 1914. 
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war from one country to another should be absolutely 
forbidden. When that happens, the taxpayer will be 
able to see just how his money is spent and to check the 
expenditure, and the powerful war-trader, with his lines 
of influence in every parliament house and in every 
chancellery, will be eliminated. 

It seems pretty clear that when the present huge sup- 
plies of guns and ammunition are used up in the con- 
test now going on no civilized people will ever again 
permit its government to enter into a competitive arma- 
ment race. The time may not be so very far distant 
when to be the first moral power in the world will be a 
considerably greater distinction than to be the first mili- 
tary power or even the second naval power, which latter 
goal is so constantly and so subtly urged on the people 
of the United States. How any one, not fit subject for 
a madhouse, can find in the awful events now happen- 
ing in Europe a reason for increasing the military and 
naval establishments and expenditures of the United 
States is to me wholly inconceivable. 

Another great gain is to be found in the fact that no 
one is willing to be responsible for this war. Every 
combatant alleges that he is on the defensive, and sum- 
mons his fellow-countrymen who are scientists and phi- 
losophers to find some way to prove it. The old claim 
that war was a part of the moral order, a God-given in- 
strument for the spreading of enlightenment and the 
only real training school for the manly virtues, is just 
now in a state of eclipse. Each one of the several bel- 
ligerent nations insists that it and its government are 
devoted friends of peace, and that it is at war only be- 
cause war was forced upon it by the acts of some one 
else. As to who that some one else is it has not yet 
been possible to get a unanimous agreement. What we 
do know is that no one steps forward to claim credit for 
the war or to ask a vote of thanks or a decoration for 
having forced it upon Europe and upon the world. 
Everybody concerned is ashamed of it and apologetic 
for it. 

, In the Europe of tomorrow there will be no 
place for secret treaties and understandings, for huge 
systems of armed camps and limitless navies, for sleep- 
less international enmity and treachery, for carefully 
stimulated race and religious hatred, or for wars made 
on the sole responsibility of monarchs and of ministers. 
Moral, social, and political progress will refuse longer 
to pay the crushing tolls which a conventional diplo- 
macy and an unenlightened statesmanship have de- 
manded of them. It is not the Slav or the Teuton, the 
Latin or the Briton, the Oriental or the American ‘who 
is the enemy of civilization and of culture. Militarism ; 
there is the enemy! 

The first notable victim of the Great War was the 
eloquent and accomplished French parliamentarian, M. 
Jaurés. He was murdered by a war-crazed fanatic. In 
the course of a long and intimate conversation with 
M. Jaurés shortly before his tragic death he dwelt much 
on the part that America could play in binding the na- 
tions of Europe together. He spoke of the success of 
the policies that had been worked out here to make the 
United States and Germany and the United States and 
France better known to each other, and he thought that 
through the agency of the United States it might event- 
ually be practicable to draw Germany and France to- 
gether in real trust and friendship. As we parted his 
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last words to me were: “Do not leave off trying. No 
matter what the difficulties are, do not leave off trying.” 
Today the words of this great socialist leader of men 
seem like a voice from beyond the grave. They are true. 
We must not leave off trying. When exhaustion, physi- 
cal and economic, brings this war to an end, as I believe 
it will at no distant day, the task of America and Amer- 
icans will be heavy and responsible. It will be for us to 
bind up the war’s wounds, to soften the war’s animosi- 
ties, and to lead the way in the colossal work of recon- 
struction that must follow. Then if our heads are clear, 
our hearts strong, and our aims unselfish—and if our 
nation continues to show that it means always to keep 
its own plighted word—we may gain new honor and im- 
perishable fame for our country. We may yet live to 
see our great policies of peace, of freedom from entan- 
gling alliances, of a world concert instead of a continental 
balance of power, of an international judiciary and an 
international police, of international co-operation in- 
stead of international suspicion, generally assented to, 
and as a result the world’s resources set free to improve 
the lot of peoples, to advance science and scholarship, 
and to raise humanity to a level yet unheard of. Here 
lies the path of national glory for us, and here is the 
call to action in the near future. 





Men and Women of All Nations. 
By George Howard Gibson. 


The nations of the world must learn that they are not 
natural foes, but friends; that their interests are not 
antagonistic. The contending camps of Europe, if of 
equal military strength, would merely destroy each 
other. And if one side proves stronger than the other, 
what it gains by conquest it will lose through the hate 
of the conquered. This war is the supremest folly— 
and it must be made the last. 

What is the necessary basis of lasting peace? 
not-— 


Ts it 


1. An end of autocratic power. By every nation recog- 
nition of the equal natural rights of its citizens—one man, 
one vote—majority rule. 

2. The democratization of education. 
schools, made accessible to all. 

3. Free press. Free speech. The right of peaceful as- 
sembly granted. 

4. Local self-government. 

5. In place of the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, 
the united nations of Europe, each nation to be represented 
by two judges in an international court at The Hague; each 
also to be represented in an international economic body 
whose work shall be to study mutual interests and promote 
exchanges. 


Unlimited free 


The united nations of Europe would not need great 
armies and navies. National danger and fear would no 
longer exist. 

When this most awful of wars has at last prostrated 
the nations they will welcome peace. They will ask 
President Wilson to mediate. And it will be his oppor- 
tunity to press home upon their reason the rights of 
men and the need of the nations for an international 
organization into which every liberty-loving civilized 
State may enter. 


. Peace can rest securely only upon justice. Justice, 


though not yet realized by any, is in process of attain- 
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ment by many nations through free discussion and the 
use of the ballot. 

In place of the secret national agreements and the 
continuous struggle to balance and overbalance grouped 
military power, which has had to culminate in this awful 
mutual destruction and desolation, international inter- 
ests and the international spirit must succeed by means 
of an open international alliance. But autocratically 
ruled nations cannot be allied with and upheld by de- 
mocracies. 

The union of nations committed to universal suffrage 
and majority rule is a union which would free each 
from the fear of outside attack and protect each in an 
unlimited national development—industrial, commer- 
cial, cultural—until the whole earth should come to be 
scientifically utilized for the well-being of mankind. 

The United States, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, 
England, France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Japan, and other advancing nations, now or in the 
near future should be ready to enter an international 
federation of peace and progress. 

Away with the barbaric idea that national borders 
divide interests, and must make enemies! 

Let free schools, a free press, and universal suffrage 
be made the standard of civilization—the entrance re- 
quirement in an international federation—and let us 
establish peace. 


The Back Fence. 


By Edgar Laurens Hamilton. 





“Casey,” sez I, “an’ what do ye think that ould fule 
Mahoney be afther doin’ now?” “Faith an’ how should 
I be knowin’ what all the ninnies in town be up to, me 
jewel?” sez he. “An’ what did the idjit do this time?” 
“Sure he’s gone and bought a gun. I see him luggin’ 
the ould relic into the woodshed just now.” “The divil 
an’ all,” sez Casey, “an’ what does he want of a gun?” 
“T’ll bet ye,” sez I, “he’s manin’ to shoot that little red 
hin of yours whin she slips thru the back fince into his 
praties.” “If he does,” sez Casey, “I’ll shoot the head 
an’ tail off that ould black tom cat of his that’s always 
prowlin’ round me swill tub.” 

Wid that Casey goes down town to his wurruk, him 
bein’ hod-carrier for Pat Lannigan on the new opery 
house. At night he comes in wid a rifle on his arm. 
“What have ye got there, Casey?” sez I. “Sure an’ ’tis 
a rifle,” sez he, “that’s been thru the wars an’ been re- 
tired on a pinsion by the governmint, but *twill shoot as 
straight as iver. It’s killed a hundred Injuns, an’ [’ll 
bet twill lay out Mahoney’s cat all right.” “Whare did 
ye get it?” sez I. “I bought it off a Jew be the name 
of Levi Solomon, that keeps the imporium on Salen 
strate. He has all manner of guns, mostly like this, but 
just as good for killin’ cats as the new wans the army 
has.” 

Next evenin’ I goes out to meet him as he comes 
strollin’ up the strate smokin’ his jimmy pipe. “O 
Casey,” sez I, “would ye belave it that iligint neighbor 
of yours come home a luggin’ a pistil just now? He 
tuk it in the house not tin minutes ago.” “An’ what 
for could he be wantin’ wid a pistil?” sez Casey. “He’s 
got wan gun already, an’ that’s enough for all the sport- 
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in’ a man can find in these parts. He’s got no dimonds 
nor bonds in his shanty, an’ no wan would iver stale his 
woman for her looks or her timper.” “I'll bet ye,” 
sez I, “he’ll be shootin’ at ye when ye shoot his cat.” 
“The dirty spalpeen,” sez Casey; “I’ll be ready for 
him.” 

So on the morrow when I was makin’ tea in he comes 
wid two sivin-shooters. “I’m ready for a dozen Ma- 
honeys,” sez he. “Let them come on an’ we'll see who 
owns that back fince. I hilped build it mesilf, an’ me 
hin would nivir git thru it if his ould tom hadn’t broke 
the hole first.” 

Afther we had tea Casey sez to me, “Bridgit, me 
jewel, will ye lind me a dollar till pay day from the igg 
money? The boys is meetin’ the night at Mike Fla- 
herty’s, and it took all me coin to git them sivin-shoot- 
ers.” So I wint down in me stockin’ an’ giv him the 
dollar, an’ he wint off falin’ as important as Alderman 
O’Toole. 

The vary nixt wake, as I was a-takin’ in me wash of a 
Monday, I see Mahoney over the fince a-takin’ a brand- 
new sword into his back door. And wid that his boy 
Pat, a dirty spalpeen as iver was, yells out, “What ye got 
there, dad?” And Mahoney answers in his big rough 
voice, “Sure *tis a sword, me boy, that Gineral O’Dowd 
took from the British at the battle of Bunker Hill, an’ 
I’ve a lot of ammunition a-comin’ on the ixpress. We'll 
be ready for thim divils whin they come over the fince.” 

Casey hadn’t got home yit, but I knew *twould niver 
do to wait, so I leaves me clothes on the grass, changed 
me dress, took all the money we’d saved for the rint and 
me igg money, and rins for the car. The whistle 
blowed as I reached the opery house, an’ Casey was 
comin’ down the ladder with his hod on his shoulder. 
Whin he see me he throwed it on a pile of brick, an’ 
come on a run over to where I waz. “Holy Moses, 
Bridgit,” sez he, “is the pig dead or the house burnt 
up?” “Tt may be worse nor that,” sez I. An’ I up an’ 
tould him what I had heard and seen. “We’ll show that 
hathin,” sez he. So we wint to the Imporium an’ spint 
all the money we had for powdher and lead. When we 
got home it was late; the pig had got out an’ complately 
spoiled the praties an’ beans, and the hins had mussed 
up me clothes so I had to wash thim all over agin on the 
morrow. O’Callaghan come that night for the rint, an’ 
whin we tould him why we had no money he called us 
a pack of fules an’ took the pig an’ all me best hins. 
But the ammunition come in a dray, an’ whin Casey 
saw it he felt as big as Timmy O’Brien, the brewer. 
“We'll see who gits over the fince now,” sez he. 

The nixt day Mahoney wint over in the field at the 
ind of the strate, an’ spint the whole afthernoon shootin’ 
at a mark. Whin I tould Casey, he sez, “Sure, I’ll ask 
off tomorrow an’ practice some mesilf.” But whin he 
tould the boss he wanted the day off, he sez, “Git your 
money.” But Casey didn’t care. “Sure an’ I’ve got 
something more important than carryin’ bricks to do to- 
day,” sez he. 

So he takes his weepons of war an’ spinds tin hours 
down in the swamp shootin’ at ould tin cans. One of 


the sivin-shooters ixploded an’ cut his head open, an’ 
burnt his hands, but it didn’t bother Casey none. 
thim things are a part of war,” sez he. 

The nixt day a dray bringed a load of ammunition to 
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Mahoney, an’ whin Casey see it he wint down to the 
Sheeney loan shark an’ giv him a mortgage on the fur- 
niture, an’ borrowed $10 from his uncle Tirince beside, 
an’ spint it all for guns and powdher and lead. 

There’s no tellin’ where he’d have stopped if that 
night whin he was a-puffin’ away on his pipe a spark 
hadn’t fell among some ould papers, an’ before we knew 
it the whole place was ablaze. Casey yells “Powdher,” 
an’ we grabs the childher out of bed, an’ runs for our 
lives, but we hadn’t got out of the front gate when the 
whole thing blowed up. Casey is still in the hospital 
a-waitin’ for his wooden leg, an’ me an’ the childher are 
on the parish. But we have wan thing, Casey sez, to 
comfort us—we knowed we was prepared if Mahoney 
had tried to come over the back fince. 

Hupson, Mass. 





Dying Peace. 


By Gretchen Warren. 


A faithful sentinel had we, 

My love and I, for at our door 
Peace stood and sang a magic song 
Of blessedness, of deathless lore. 


And with her song for lullaby 

I rocked a weeping babe to rest, 
While past the open lattice flew 

Dark evening swallows home to nest. 


But terribly that song has ceased 

And she lies martyred on the plain, 
Where brave men, shuddering, fight and fall 
That dying Peace may rise again. 


And now to bind her bleeding wounds 
My love runs out at dawn of day, 
And many another goes with him 
To that grim field, where, torn away 


From hearth and home and sleeping child, 
White Peace lies ghastly, stained with red; 
Through my lone window, with dimmed eyes 
I see them lift her stricken head. 


But now with twilight breaks a cry 
Of wilder battle from the west, 

And in the dusk my love sinks dead, 
His face upon her ebbing breast. 


Harvarp, Mass. 





The Final Efforts of the European Paci- 
fists to Prevent the War. 
By Theodore Ruyssen. 

On July 31, the very day when Germany declared her- 
self in a state of war, the peace workers met at Brussels, 
in the Palace Hotel, to attempt to make a last appeal 
for peace.* Called together hastily at a time when the 
summer holidays render both correspondence and travel- 
ing uncertain and difficult, this reunion could not be as 
large as the usual gatherings of the international peace 





. *This meeting of the commission of the Berne Peace Bu- 
reau and the leading peace workers was summoned by Mr. 
La Fontaine, President of the Bureau. 
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It was nevertheless larger than we dared hope, 
numbering more than fifty delegates and attenders. 
The Belgians were naturally the most numerous. About 
Mr. Henri La Fontaine, President of the Berne Bureau, 
were grouped his co-workers from the Brussels office of 
international institutions, Mr. Otlet and Mr. Marinus; 
the Secretary of the Interparliamentary Union, Mr. 
Lange, and the representatives of the various Belgian 
peace groups; Mademoiselle Rosseels, the Baroness de 
Lavelaye, and others. Among the Dutch delegates were 
Mr. and Mrs. De Jong Van Beek en Donk. England 
had sent our friends Darby, Green, Alexander, and Per- 
ris. From Germany came our friends Ludwig Quidde, 
President of the German Peace Society, and Baron E. 
De Neufville. Italy was represented by Madame Alma 
Dolens and Madame Gwiss-Adami; the United States 
by Edwin D. Mead. France had sent a large delegation, 
including Mademoiselle Jeanne Mélin, J. L. Puech, 
Theodore Ruyssen, Lucien Le Foyer, Mr. Vanderpol, 
Gaston Moch, and Emile Arnaud. Our friend, J. Prud- 
hommeaux, who was to have represented the European 
Bureau of the Carnegie Endowment as well as La Paix 
par le Droit, was unable at the last moment to join the 
French delegation because of his father’s serious illness. 
It was noted with regret and not without surprise that 
Austria-Hungary was without a representative. 

From hour to hour during this day of anguish tele- 
grams succeeded one another, each more alarming than 
the preceding. What could the good will of the pacifists 
attempt to accomplish in the face of such a threatening 
outbreak of violence? Was not every effort doomed to 
dash itself without effect against the well-established 
determination of force? No matter! The effort must 
be tried. For the honor of the peace party it must not 
be accused of crouching in the shadow in the hour of 
peril ; it was needful to affirm in the face of the insolent 
pretensions of force the calm and resolute protest of the 
human conscience. 

In the midst of profound emotion, at 10 o’clock Mr. 
La Fontaine opened the session, and in the following 
words expressed the sentiment of the entire assembly : 

“Never before have the pacifists met under such tragic 
circumstances, and to many it will seem puerile to at- 
tempt to raise our voices for peace when the whole of 
Europe is rising in arms. 

“But the armies have not yet grappled with each 
other. The fatal orders have not yet been given, and 
only Austria and Servia have commenced hostilities. 
The hope of limiting the conflict and of solving the mat- 
ter by peaceful means is not yet lost, and it is our duty 
to attempt the impossible in order to avert the peril, the 
very threat of which is terrifying. 

“Except in Great Britain, all the Parliaments have 
become silent, and the people’s representatives in the 
majority of the countries do not even dream of asking 
to be consulted. 

“The parliamentary tribunes must be opened without 
delay, and confident voices must make themselves heard 
speaking to the crowds who are bewildered by a thou- 
sand contradictory tales. 

“The press must also learn that in this hour of terror 
peace news is as sensational as the descriptions of battles 
and of panics. The press must be on our side to speak 
of justice, of fair dealing, of concord, of pacification, 
and of peace. 
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“Let us hope against hope that all these cries of dis- 
tress and fright will be strong enough to overpower the 
noise of the armies which are moving to the borders. 

“To the work then, my friends, and let us do good 
work !” 

The president then invited the free exchange of ideas 
and of proposals from which the Commission of the 
Berne Bureau could get the inspiration needful for the 
preparation of telegrams to the rulers and a manifesto 
for the general public. 

Mr. Emile Arnaud opened the discussion by reading 
the outline of a manifesto prepared the preceding even- 
ing by a group of French pacifists. 

Mr. Theodore Ruyssen expressed the opinion that if 
it was a question of fixing responsibility it would be 
unjust to place it exclusively upon Austria-Hungary 
and that the present crisis is the logical outcome of a 
series of international outrages, of which the wars in 
Morocco, Tripoli, and the Balkans were the chief stages. 
Regarding the measures to be taken, he insisted on the 
necessity of addressing an appeal not alone to the mili- 
tary heads of state, but to all the spiritual and economic 
forces—the Pope, the Synods, the Masonic lodges, the 
federations of co-operative societies, leaders of the fem- 
inist movement, ete. 

Mr. L. Quidde was listened to with the closest atten- 
tion as he stated that in Germany the declaration of war 
by Austria against Servia was generally received with 
indignation. He believed, moreover, that Germany had 
not urged on this war and had been in ignorance of the 
designs of Austria. Everywhere German public opinion 
was beginning to regard with uneasiness the possible 
extension of the conflict. Without doubt, if Russia at- 
tacks Austria-Hungary, Germany will support her ally; 
but every sane person in Germany opposes the idea of a 
war with France. In closing, Mr. Quidde asked whether 
this war might not be avoided in case Germany would 
promise not to employ against Russia the army corps 
mobilized on her western frontier. . 

Mr. Perris was warmly applauded when he asked that 
there be speedy action; that not an hour be lost in send- 
ing telegrams, first to the rulers and ministers of state, 
then to the large international organizations—socialist, 
co-operative, and the like. He believed there was ne 
doubt that England would aid France were she in dan- 
ger of being crushed, but that she would remain strictly 
outside the continental system of alliances. 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead urged the assembly to appe “al to 
President Wilson for mediation, and reminded his hear- 
ers of the President’s services to the cause of peace. 

The discussion continued for some time, every 
having some valuable suggestion, some appropriate ob- 
servation to make. A touching manifestation of good- 
will animated this handful of brave people gathe red to- 
gether in the unity of their ideal to face the peril a 
best they could. The gravity of the circumstances gave 
to the ordinary good understanding which existed among 
them a warmer cordiality than usual. The common 
sadness was softened by the sentiment of indissoluble 
solidarity of the men of peace of all lands. 

At 1 o’clock the company separated, leaving to the 
members of the Commission of the Berne Bureau who 
were present the duty of writing the telegrams and the 
manifesto. This delicate task was not yet completed 
when the delegates asse vnbled again at 4 o’clock. This 
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session was also short. The president gave information 
about the telegrams which had already been dispatched 
and indicated the main outlines of the manifesto. 

Mr. Theodore Ruyssen then raised the question of the 
International Peace Congress. Should this Congress, 
now impossible at Vienna, be put off till 1915? The 
Assembly decided to maintain in principle the calling 
of the Congress of 1914 at Berne, and gave full power 
to the Berne Bureau to apply this principle as seemed 
best under the circumstances. 

At half past 4 o’clock the Assembly adjourned, with 
mingled feelings of anguish and unshakable confidence 
in the future. The Commission rapidly completed the 
work of preparing the telegrams, leaving the president 
to finish the manifesto, and then adjourned. It was 
time. The news had just come that Germany had cut 
the railway lines on the side of Luxembourg and Al- 
sace-Lorraine. The German delegates had difficulty to 
secure places in the Northern express leaving at 7.13 
p. m.; it was the last train which was to cross the Ger- 
man frontier before the violation of Belgian neutrality. 

That evening Mr. La Fontaine and Mr. Ruyssen com- 
pleted the manifesto, being guided by the morning’s 
discussion and by the texts offered by the various peace 
societies. We are keenly disappointed not to be able to 
publish either the manifesto or the telegrams. The copies 
of these were to have been sent the next morning to all 
the editors of the peace journals. That morning, how- 
ever, thirteen classes of Belgians were mobilized; all 
work in the printing shops was suspended; the confu- 
sion in the postal service had begun. At the moment 
when these words are being written (August 18) no 
copy has yet reached us. We shall publish later these 
documents, which do honor to the peace cause and merit 
being kept in our archives. We confine ourselves to say- 
ing that each telegram was carefully worded, laying 
stress on those arguments which would be the most 
likely to affect the statesman for whom it was intended. 
The Emperor of Russia was reminded of the work of 
The Hague, due to his initiative; Emperor William II 
of the twenty-five peaceful years of his reign, and his 
unusually religious feeling with regard to his responsi- 
bilities; to the Emperor of Austria there was pointed 
out the risk that he would see his reign of a half century 
end in blood; President Wilson was requested, in the 
name of all the previous record of his country, to pro- 
pose mediation; Count Berchtold was reminded, not 
without irony, that he had consented to act as patron of 
the Peace Congress which was to have met at Vienna. 

We must add that the press, which had several repre- 
sentatives at the meeting at Brussels, received favor- 
ably the initiative taken there, and gave it a prominent 
place in the midst of the tragic news with which the 
extra editions of the papers were hourly overwhelmed. 


The next day August 1, at 5 p. m., at the same hour 
when the decree of general mobilization in France was 
sent out, several of the French pacifists met once more at 
the Institut International de la Paix. There was only 


a handful of us—Madame Sévérine, Messieurs Bollack, 
Casewitz, Vumeril, Hubbard, Le Foyer, Puech, Ruyssen. 
We still ventured to outline plans; one even spoke of our 
going in a body to the Elysée Palace or to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 


But the majority agreed that the 
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hour for action had closed with those powers which 
might now be termed belligerents, but that it was always 
possible to insist on intervention by the neutral powers. 
Consequently the president of La Paix par le Droit and 
the secretary of the Société Frangaise d’Arbitrage of- 
fered to send telegrams in the name of their societies, 
and because of their personal relations, to Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, of the Carnegie Endowment, and to Edoardo 
Giretti, member of the Italian Parliament. The meet- 
ing agreed to this. It finally agreed that, even if action 
by the pacifists must be stopped at the beginning of 
hostilities, it could and must be taken up again at the 
moment when it would be possible to make an appeal 
heard—an appeal either to the wisdom or to the pity of 
the governments. 

As we left the Institut de la Paix the face of Paris 
had suddenly changed. The autobuses, empty of pas- 
sengers, were hurrying to their destinations before the 
frontiers should be crossed. At the railway stations 
surged crowds of those who wished to reach their homes 
in the provinces; bands of youths passed on the boule- 
vards—the “Marseillaise” on their lips, hope in their 
hearts. No excessive shouting; no “white-bloused men” 
crying “On to Berlin!” Upon all faces a resolute grav- 
ity, a courage without display. Upon the walls, beside 
the white poster announcing the mobilization, was spread 
the yellow poster of the Association de la Paix par le 
Droit; GUERRE A LA GUERRE! Compact groups com- 
mented on it vehemently. If the title is stirring the 
content is an appeal for calmness—a sober protest for 
justice. Nowhere have we heard criticized this last af- 
firmation of justice, which now is silenced, but which 
sooner or later will make itself heard. 

Such were the last two days of the peace movement 
before the war. It is right to recall with some pre- 
cision how, in the face of the mobilization of the forces 
of war, pacifism had attempted the impossible, to mo- 
bilize all the forces of peace. 

(Translated from La Paix par le Droit.) 


—_- 


French Peace Poster. 


On July 28 the Association de la Paix par le Droit 
issued to the press an appeal for peace. It was posted 
on the walls in Paris to the number of 800 copies, side 
by side with the order for mobilization ; the first posters 
put up bore the title, “Guerre 4 la Guerre” (war against 
war), and in the center of the city and in the Latin 
Quarter were thus displayed. The police, however, ob- 
jected to this title, though not to the contents, so the 
heading was changed to read simply: “Au Peuple Fran- 
cais” (to the French people). Numbers of posters were 
sent to the provinces also. In Paris it is stated that 
although every other anti-war demonstration—meeting, 
parade, ete.—was forbidden, the peace poster was the 
only public manifestation which called to mind the fact 
that war is not the only nor yet the best solution for in- 
ternational conflicts. 

The text of the poster is as follows: 

“It would appear, from the din of arms, that the nations 
are still ignorant of the methods which they have by solemn 
treaties agreed to apply. in case of international conflict, to 
assure the maintenance of peace and respect for law. All 
the nations of Europe have officially promised to submit 
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their disputes to arbitration. Are their conventions to re- 
main a dead letter? Shall it be said that the treaties which 
are respected when they contain stipulations of war may be 
trodden under foot when they contain only stipulations of 
peace? 

“The Russian alliance binds us. It binds us only by vir- 
tue of a treaty. The Hague conventions are also treaties. 
Why should they not bind us equally? Faith in treaties is 
sacred. Let us not respect those only which expose us to a 
death-dealing solidarity. Let us remain faithful to those 
which have been concluded to safeguard our independence, 
our justice, our life, as well as peace. 

“French people, European peoples, call to mind the exact 
terms of the international conventions of 1907 which have 
been ratified by your parliaments and to which our govern- 
ments have placed their seals. Demand of your parlia- 
ments and of your governments that they reject every pro- 
posal of war and that they maintain the safety of your 
hearths and homes.” 


—_—_________-« @ e ——__ —— - 


The Mackinac Conference on the 
Centenary of Peace. 
By Louis P. Lochner. 


Over two hundred delegates, most of them appointed 
by the governors of the States bordering upon our sister 
nation Canada, assembled at Mackinac Island, Mich- 
igan, July 21-22, to deliberate upon ways and means for 
the proper observance of the century of peace between 
the United States and Great Britain. While the pro- 
gram, unlike that which made a similar peace centenary 
conference at Richmond, Virginia, such a profitable one, 
lacked somewhat in organization and definiteness of 
purpose, the final result, as embodied in the reports of 
the committee and the action of the conference, is com- 
mendable. 

Briefly the various events around which, by action of 
the Mackinac conference, the peace centenary celebra- 
tion was to group itself are these’: 

December 24, 1914, religious ceremonies in the cathe- 
dral in the city of Ghent, followed by a general celebra- 
tion in this Belgian city from January 2 to 6, the climax 
of which was to be 
“a great banquet in the Hotel de Ville. which will take place 
in the same room, with the same menu and the same toasts 
as characterized the banquet given on the evening of the 
6th of January, 1815, by the municipality to the joint Amer- 
ican and British Commission who were signatories to the 
treaty.” 


Later, festivities in the city of London in honor of 
the American delegates to the Ghent celebration. 

February 14, 1915, observance of the centenary by the 
churches throughout America. 

February 17 and 18, the anniversary date of the proc- 
lamation of the treaty by the President of the United 
States—commemorative exercises in the colleges and 
schools ; also special celebration in the State capitols. 

Later, celebrations in Washington and New York. 
In the latter city, laying the corner-stone of the pro- 
posed Museums of the Industrial Arts. 

June 6-15, dedication of Sulgrave Manor, the ances- 
tral home of George Washington, which has been pur- 
chased by the British committee. Concurrent with this 
dedication the inauguration of the Sulgrave Manor In- 
stitute was to take place—an international organization 
devoted to the fostering of friendship and the preven- 
tion of misunderstanding among the nations. Also the 


unveiling of a replica of the famous St, Gaudens statue 
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of Abraham Lincoln was to take place during these days 
at London. 

Last days of June, presentation of a memorial of the 
historian, Parkman, to the people of Canada. 

Beginning July 6, celebrations along the 3800 miles 
of frontier. 

The outbreak of the world war has unfortunately 
upset much of the program as adopted by the Mackinac 
conference. Nevertheless, the most important features 
will be carried out, as is evident from the following let- 
ter of the general chairman, Mr. John A. Stewart, of 
New York: 

“The war will undoubtedly interfere with our time table; 
it will not interfere with the celebration as a celebration, 
for we shall carry out our program after peace has been de 
clared, no matter when that may be. There are several 
items, however, on the program, the consummation of which 
will not be interfered with by the war. Among these is 
Professor Dunning’s ‘Historical Review of the Century of 
Peace,’ which will be issued by Charles Scribner & Sons in 
October. It will contain a foreword by Lord Bryce and an 
introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler, who is the chair- 
man of our Committee on Historical Review. 

“In Canada and in England the churches will hold memo- 
rial services on December 20, as planned. 

“Early in January the State of Louisiana will celebrate 
the centenary anniversary at New Orleans. 

“We shall try to go ahead with the exercises in the 
schools and colleges just as if there had been no war; but 
if the war continues during the year we shall postpone all 
of the other items. This respite will be of some service to 
us, for it will give us opportunity to build up the Sulgrave 
Manor Institution, and do a number of other things which 
we can do, war or no war. Therefore, you may announce 
that we shall go ahead with the celebration as planned, 
except that we shall rearrange the dates, provided the war 
continues.” 


The plans of the Canadian committee are indicated 
in the following excerpt from a communication by Mr. 
E. H. Scammell, organizing secretary of the Canadian 
Peace Centenary Association: 

“We have decided to keep the Canadian Peace Centenary 
Association alive, although I have had to cancel all my 
conferences and proposed itinerary. At the same time we 
are going on with the preparation for the participation of 
the schools, and also the special thanksgiving services in 
the churches. I hope to issue a circular within a month 
giving the opinions of a number of leading men in Canada 
and explaining the position the association has had to take 
up. Never in our history has there been a time when the 
work of the three peace centenary associations was more 
needed, and I believe that the celebration, when it is held, 
will be immensely impressive with its background of war.” 


One of the important by-products of the conference 
was the unanimous adoption of a resolution commend- 
ing the efforts of Ex-President Taft and President Wil- 
son to bring about the adoption of unlimited treaties of 
arbitration with other powers, and specifically endorsing 
the Bryan plan of allowing one year to pass after the 
outbreak of hostilities before the actual declaration of 
war takes place. 

Another significant action was the adoption of a me- 
morial to Congress asking for the passage of the Flood 
bill for the creation of an official Peace Centenary Cele- 
bration Commission to parallel that of the Canadians. 

Tt was refreshing to note the emphasis laid upon the 
splendid opportunity of using the celebration for a vig- 
orous peace propaganda among the schools and colleges. 
Hundreds of prizes for essays and orations will stimu- 
late study of the significance of the peace centennial in 
our schools throughout the country, 
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‘he conference was graced by the presence of such 
prominent figures as Judge Alton B. Parker, of New 
York, president of the conference; Governor Ferris, of 
Michigan, a dyed-in-the-wool pacifist; Mr. Justice Day, 
of the United States Supreme Court, whose pessimistic 
outlook upon the peace movement stood in sharp relief 
to the splendid optimism of Rabbi Levy, of Pittsburgh, 
whose eloquent address during the closing minutes of 
the conference will long be remembered ; Chief Justice 
Howell, of Manitoba, and Mr. Justice Sutherland, of 
Untario, who gave renewed assurances of the sincerity 
of Canada in desiring the peace of a century to become 
a peace eternal, and many others whom lack of space 
does not permit us to enumerate. 
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What I Saw in Germany. 
By George W. Nasmyth. 


Before I could begin to see anything in Germany in 
the right proportions I had to become accustomed to the 
new atmosphere. Passing out of the partial vacuum of 
the English censorship, I drew a deep breath of free air 
in Holland, which received news from all sources, and 
then plunged into the partial vacuum of the German 
censorship. At the frontier town of Goch the German 
customs officials asked me politely if I had any English 
newspapers in my possession. I thought this rather 
strange at the time, but ascribed it to Prussianism in 
general, until on my return to free, liberty-loving Eng- 
land I was searched at Folkstone and all my copies of 
the German newspapers, the German White Paper, and 
other official documents were confiscated. The estab- 
lishment of Prussianism in England which the war has 
caused should make it easier for the people of the two 
countries to understand each other after the war at least. 

From the accounts of Germany which I had’ read in 
the English papers I expected to find everything in con- 
fusion, the whole economic basis of the country broken 
up, a half-starved population on the verge of revolution, 
the railway service suspended, cholera rampant in Ber- 
lin, and various other interesting manifestations of gen- 
eral demoralization, 

But I could discover none of these things. In out- 
ward appearance at least the Germany which I saw at 
the end of August was the same Germany that I had 
seen at the end of July, or at any time during the past 
three years. A slightly smaller proportion of soldiers 
were visible in the streets perhaps and a slightly larger 
proportion of women and children; the streets were a 
little quieter and even a little more immaculate than 
usual. A tense air of solemnity and resigned sorrow 
had taken the place of the usual expressions of cheerful- 
ness and happiness on the faces of the people, but other- 
wise life was going on much as usual. Instead of a sus- 
pended railway service, I traveled in the greatest luxury 
and comfort on one of the four express trains which are 
running daily between Cologne and Berlin as between 
the other important cities; instead of unemployment, I 
found a temporary scarcity of labor, so that women and 
boys had to be employed temporarily as ticket collectors 
in the subway and as conductors in the street-cars. In- 
stead of a scarcity of food, I found the whole available 
population—women, boy scouts, and old men—engaged 
in bringing in one of the largest crops in the agricul- 
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tural history of the country. Instead of cholera and 
disease raging, | saw everywhere the most perfect sani- 
tary arrangements and the highest medical ability in 
the service of the State, with a smaller proportion of 
disease than for many years past. Instead of revolu- 
tion, | found an absolutely united people, determined to 
stand together until the last against a whole world full 
of enemies, who, the Germans believe, are resolved to 
crush the German people and their civilization and to 
dismember the German Empire. Instead of hunger and 
bread riots, I found that the wonderful social organiza- 
tion of the country had been still further perfected 
through the co-operation of the government with the 
Social Democrats and the women’s organizations, so that 
not a single man, woman, or child of the whole 65,000,- 
000 was suffering from hunger; the school children were 
being supplied with nourishing food, and in Berlin 5,000 
people, largely refugees from East Prussia, were being 
provided with nutritious meals at 10 pfennig each, or 
free of charge if they were without means. The soldiers 
of families at the front were being paid promptly and 
the prices of food were normal. During my three years 
of study in Germany I had never been able to find any 
slums. I had never seen a beggar or a drunken man, 
and the wonderful social organization which has pro- 
duced this condition has been extended and perfected to 
meet the crisis. The war means a long step toward so- 
cialism, of course, for the rich must voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily supply the needs of the poor. From my 
observations I would judge that the war will produce 
less actual suffering in the form of hunger and poverty 
in Germany than in any of the other countries engaged. 

No moratorium has been declared in Germany; the 
banks have not been closed for a single day, and people 
were redepositing in the savings banks the money which 
they had withdrawn in the first days of panic. Some 
persons were even paying their taxes for 1915 and 1916 
in advance in order to help the government and get the 
benefit of the 4 per cent discount which was offered. 
The extent to which the surface indications correspond 
or fail to correspond with the economic realities is very 
difficult to judge. When I asked business men in Ger- 
many about the underlying conditions they shook their 
heads and looked thoughtful, just as business men do in 
England. With the exception of the armament indus- 
tries, it is certain that in Germany, as in all the other 
countries concerned, nobody is going to reap any eco- 
nomic gain from this war. 

I talked with many of the Englishmen who had been 
detained in Germany at the outbreak of the war, and 
brought back with me a score of letters from them to 
their friends in England ; all testified without exception 
to the kindness and courtesy with which they were being 
treated in Germany—another shock to the impression 
which IT had gathered from the English press. For the 
prisoners of war, especially the French, there had been 
such an outburst of humanitarian feeling, especially on 
the part of women, that the government was compelled 
to issue a proclamation, which was posted in Cologne 
and other cities, forbidding the citizens to give them 
flowers, champagne, or other luxuries, and stating that 
all the prisoners of war were being well cared for by the 
government. ; 

T saw the whole international situation suddenly 
turned upside down when T passed from England into 
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Germany. ‘Through English eyes 1 saw the war as an 
attack by Germany upon France and Belgium, with 
Russia almost entirely invisible; through German eyes 
I saw the war as an attack by Russia upon Germany, 
with almost all the other countries outside the horizon. 
In England I| traveled in the train with Belgian refu- 
gees fleeing before the German invasion, while in Ger- 
many I traveled in the train with German refugees flee- 
ing before the Russian invasion along hundreds of miles 
of their eastern frontier. The balance of power, which 
I saw in England as a defensive alliance against the 
aggressive intentions of Germany, became there a plot 
compounded of Russian determination to break up Aus- 
tria, the French “revanche,” and the English desire to 
smash the German fleet and German commerce. In 
English public opinion the war lord stood as the new 
Napoleon, determined to bring all the world into sub- 
jection ; in Germany | saw him as the representative otf 
a united people, defending themselves against a ring of 
enemies who had long been planning to divide up “the 
Empire, but had been forced by the assassination in 
Sarajevo to embark on their course of dismemberment 
a little earlier than they had intended. 

A few things remained right side up. In Germany | 
found among the leaders of the four million Social Dem- 
ocrats a hatred of imperialism and militarism more 
bitter and more intense than in England or in America. 
(It was strange to talk with men after reading the re- 
ports that they had been shot!) “But militarism is the 
worst possible way in which to fight militarism,” they 
said; “it has forced us to make this choice; either we 
must temporarily join forces with militarism or we must 
stand by and see our country overrun by the Russians. 
Prussianism is bad enough, but we prefer it to Russian- 
ism.” The Social Democratic party had almost attained 
to power. It secured 34 per cent of the votes at the last 
election, in 1912, and has been gaining at the rate of 
more than 1 per cent of the total votes a year for the 
past twenty years. In co-operation with the next most 
radical party, the Progressive People’s party, they were 
looking forward to victory and the control of the gov- 
ernment at the next election, in 1917. What will be the 
results of the use of the crude instrument of military 
force no one can tell; but from what I saw in Germany 
I should say that if Germany is crushed and humiliated 
in this war the overthrow of Prussianism and militarism 
in Germany will be set back for half a century. Prus- 
sianism must be destroyed, but the only people who can 
destroy it are the German people. 

I heard everywhere in Germany, as I have been hear- 
ing everywhere in England and from America, , As far 
as is humanly possible, this must be the last war.” From 
all the scores of Germans with whom I talked—business 
men, leaders in religion and education—lI received the 
same reply to my question in regard to the German de- 
mands in case of German victory. “In case of victory 
we will not ask for one foot of territory in Europe” was 
the almost unanimous reply. “Alsace-Lorraine and 
Prussian Poland have been a lesson for us, and it is 
against German principles to have a hostile population 
within our borders. We are fighting a war of defense 
and our chief concern is to secure the integrity of our 
country.” In England and all the outside world I saw 
Austria and Germany looked upon as the aggressors and 
their policies as the sole cause of the war. In Germany 
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1 found that Russia and England were considered the 
aggressors and the cause of the war, Russia because of 
her intrigue with Servia to break up the Austrian Em- 
pire, and England because without the assurance of her 
support Russia would never have embarked upon her 
career of aggression. I believe that if delegates from all 
the countries concerned could be gathered together each 
one would declare: “We have no desire for aggression ; 
we are fighting only in self-defense.” A wise man pre- 
siding over such a conference might say: “This is a war 
of mutual fear. None of you know what you are fight- 
ing for; you are as far apart as the poles from under- 
standing each other; return to your governments; tell 
them to call back their armies into theiy own countries, 
and order the soldiers to lay down their arms and go 
back to their families and their workshops.” 

During the past three years I have been in all the 
European countries engaged in the struggle, and I have 
found militarists and imperialists in all of them. Each 
has its own national type of Bernhardi’s, Treitschke’s, 
and advocates of Nietzsche’s philosophy. But, I thank 
God, I have found in each of them also men who have 
recognized that the whole philosophy of force is false; 
that militarism must be destroyed, and that all social 
progress in the future depends upon the union of the 
forces of democracy and progress for the solution of the 
international problem, and the establishment of those 
ideas which will give the secure basis for a permanent 
peace. For the present need these men are the salt of 
the earth. Any solution of the present conflict which 
does not depend upon an intellectual revolution and 
which does not radically alter the present relations of 
the States of Europe must necessarily be a temporary 
one. I have found an increasing number of men in 
lermnany, as in all the other countries, who realize this. 

“all it Utopia if you will, they say, but the only alter- 
native to another forty-four years of frenzied armament. 
competition leading to another Armageddon is some 
kind of a concert or federation of Europe leading to the 
federation of the world. 


Avucust 24—SEPTEMBER 4. 





Deterioration from War. 


The rapidity of the deterioration in moral standards 
under conditions of war has seldom been more strik- 
ingly shown than here and now. 

On July 29, a week before England entered upon the 
war, Sir Edward Grey was moved to indignation by the 
refusal of the German Chancellor to pledge himself, in 


the discussion of England’s relations to France, that 
Germany would not in any of the contingencies of war 


lay hands on the French colonies. In less than a week 
after the actual outbreak of war France and England 
united in the seizure of the German colony in West 
Africa. 

The loudest and most constant assurance in the Lon- 
don press has been that there is no hostility here to 
Germany and the German people, but that the war is 
solely against the German autocracy and militarism. 
A week after war was declared a piece by Strauss was 
replaced on the program of the first promenade concert 
of the season by something of Tschaikovsky’s; the usual 


Wagner concert was replaced the next day by a Franco- 
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Russian program, and it was stated that all the works 
of living German and Austrian composers would be 
banished for the future. ‘lhis was to propitiate popu- 
lar sentiment. “I'he patriotic feelings of the enormous 


audience,” we were assured, had to be considered, and’ 


any German music might provoke such manifestations 
as would embarrass the police. A writer in one of the 
newspapers ventures the ironical comment that “it 
would be interesting to know whether it is also high 
treason in Germany now to be caught reading Shake- 
speare and Milton ?” 

On August 5, this was a war on England’s part for 
the neutrality of Belgium, the rights of small nations, 
and the sanctity of treaties. ‘The suggestion of any 
sordid or selfish consideration was anathema. A fort- 
night later, Belgian neutrality claims less space in the 
newspapers than the capture of German markets. 
“World Trade War” is the caption for a column in a 
leading Liberal newspaper this morning, and essen- 
tially the same appears in the other papers. “Millions 
to be Won,” “Plans for Conquest of German Markets,” 
“British Traders’ Opportunity to Capture Commerce”— 
such are the bristling headlines. “No such golden 
chance has ever been offered to British industry and 
commerce as is afforded by the conditions arising from 
the present European war,” proclaims the British Em- 
pire Industrial League, and it gloats over the chances 
for Britain’s capture of the £532,000,000 annual volume 
of export trade till yesterday in the hands of “our most 
unscrupulous competitors.” One writer urges the an- 
nihilation not only of Germany’s navy, but of her entire 
mercantile fleet as well. If this were done, “England 
would have such a booming trade as we have never 
before dreamed of.” Even the Colonial Secretary and 
the Foreign Secretary and the board of trade are co- 
operating officially to collect and circulate the data 
which will rouse English traders to the good fortune 
offered them by Germany’s misfortune. “lhe complete 
paralysis of Germany’s export trade which has followed 
the sweeping of the seas by the British navy,” says the 
Daily News, the organ of Liberalism, “has presented 
our traders with a wonderful opportunity, and they are 
grimly alive to the situation.” 

One cannot help wondering how all this will read in 
“selfish, envioys, and bigoted” Berlin. Will she 
“grimly” venture the suspicion that the eloquent and 
mighty altruism of a fortnight ago was not the domi- 
nant thing in the British compound? She could, like 
everybody else, make too sweeping deductions from 
things like these. They do not represent in any sense 
the majority or dominant sentiment of the English 
public today. But, as we see in every war, these are the 
sentiments which rapidly develop as the war itself de- 
velops, until public opinion in the warring nations be- 
comes inebriate and selfishness and passion entirely 
usurp the throne. 

Lonpon, August 20. 


——_— ee. — ——_—_ 


Book Reviews. 


THE BALKAN Wars. 1912-1913. The Stafford Little 
lectures at Princeton University for 1914. By 
Jacob Gould Schurman. Princeton University 
Press, 1914. 144 pages. Price, $1.00 net. 


President Schurman is unusually well qualified to re- 
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port on the attitude of the governments concerned iu 
the wars, because of the official position he held at 
Athens during that period. The first section of the 
book treats of Turkey and the Balkan States, and con- 
tains a historical account of Turkey’s rise and subse- 
quent decline in power, the story of the oppression of 
the Slavonic population of the Balkan peninsula, the 
Greek ecclesiastical domination of the Slavs, the causes 
of the first Balkan war, and the reasons which led 
Greece to cast her lot with Servia and Bulgaria in- 
stead of allying herself with Turkey. The second part 
is concerned with the war between the allies, their rival 
ambitions and animosities, and the other causes which 
contributed to the outbreak of hostilities between them. 
Dr. Schurman lays emphasis on the conciliatory spirit 
of the Greeks, especially of the Prime Minister and the 
King, and maintains that the war of the allies was noi 
provoked by Greece. ‘The treatise is clear, concise, and 
accurate, and deserves to be read by all who wish to un- 
derstand the situation that led to the two Balkan wars. 


Charles 


pages. 


By Frederick Palmer. 
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Last SHOT. 
Seribner’s Sons, New York: 1914. 
Price, $1.35 net; postage extra. 


THE 


This story by Frederick Palmer, who for twenty years 
as war correspondent has known more of war than most 
men, is somewhat difficult to interpret. The book rings 
with the author’s own personal experiences. As a writer 
of battles, sieges, victories, and defeats he is as supreme 
in his idealism as in the actual war which he has de- 
picted. The first impression of the reader is that the 
story is artificial, and indeed continues to be. The con- 
flicts in the story make one as disgusted with the whole 
irrational business of war as if reading of actual battles 
being fought. The defeated general could not face the 
disgrace, and took his own life—“The Last Shot”—- 
giving the title to the story. The author closes with a 
complicated exposition of the uselessness and ruinous- 
ness of annexation of territory, of indemnities, etc. He 
allows the use of armaments only as an international 
police force, and clearly points out that the only solu- 
tion is to make humanity feel such a revolt against the 
awful war curse that men will refuse to leave their 
homes, and will demand that the settlement of disputes 
be left to statesmen. 


Asia AT THE Door. By K. K. Kawakami. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1914. 269 pages. Price, 
$1.50 net. 


The list of excellent treatises on the vital question of 
American-Japanese relations is rapidly growing. To 
his former volume on “American-Japanese Relations” 
Mr. Kawakami has now added another scholarly discus- 
sion of the Japanese question in Continental United 
States, Hawaii, and Canada. The author has been so 
long in America that he writes with a complete under- 
standing of the viewpoint of this country as well as of 
his own. He endeavors, by presentation of actual con- 
ditions, to correct the groundless fears and misappre- 
hensions that exist in the minds of many. He writes 
in a friendly and fair spirit. His command of the 
English language is remarkable, his style facile and 
charming, while at the same time logical, judicial, and 
convincing. Some of the titles of the chapters are most 
suggestive: “The Meeting of Two Worlds,” “Mutual 
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Disillusionment,” “They are Taking Our Farms,” 
“Hewers of Wood and Drawers of Water,’ “In the 
Melting-pot of the Races,” and the like. Incidentally 
there is an interesting discussion of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and in many paragraphs the writer expresses his 
peace-loving tendencies and hatred of war. The pro- 
logue, by Dr. Doremus Scudder, of Honolulu, and the 
epilogue, by Dr. H. W. Mabie, are valuable additions to 
the book by two of the ablest American specialists in the 
problems connected with Japanese immigration. 


THe War Travers. By George H. Perris. London: 
National Peace Council. 1914. 168 pp. Price, 
one shilling, paper; two shillings, cloth. 


This book is enlarged from a pamphlet of the same 
title published in July, 1913, by Mr. Perris. It is an 
enlightening investigation of the history and methods 
of the great armament trusts which furnish most of the 
armament material to the governments. Some of the 
chapters bear striking and appropriate titles: “The Big 
Twelve,” “The Gun-Runners,” “The Navy Fashion 
Shop,” “The Dreadnought Era,” “The Armor-Plate 
Ring.” Mr. Perris shows how firmly these vast com- 
bines are entrenched in the ruling classes; how they 
command the skill and knowledge supposed to be the 
sole possession of the Government; how they build for 
any and all purchasers, playing on the fear of each gov- 
ernment, using patriotism as a cloak to veil their pur- 
pose, which is—profit. It is a trenchant presentation 
of the real situation. 


New Patriotism. A Study in Social Obliga- 
tions. By C. Ernest Fayle. London: 1914. 80 
pp. Cloth. Price, one shilling. 


Mr. Fayle has made an interesting study of patriot- 
ism, its origin and history and its present status. His 
thesis is that the new conception of international rela- 
tions does not involve any necessary decrease of national 
sentiment, but only an enlarged and changed form of 
expressing this patriotic feeling. Many thinking men 
today reject utterly the old idea of patriotism, because 
it is so bound up with the military idea that to abandon 
the one means to cast aside the other also. In early 
social development the military form of patriotism was 
inevitable; but as it no longer represents vital needs, it 
must find other expression if it is to be preserved 
and made useful. “The appeal of the New Patriot- 
ism to expend upon the betterment of social 
life, upon the composing of internal differ- 
ences, upon the promotion of the economic, social, inte!- 
lectual, and moral well-being of the people, upon the 
building up of a national life, sane, vital, and vigorous, 
all the devotion, the determination and energy which 
has in the past been poured out upon the battlefield.” 


THE 


PrizE ORATIONS OF THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE As- 
socIATION. Edited by Prof. Stephen F. Weston. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation. 1914. 185 pp. 
Postpaid, 75 cents. 


Professor Weston has collected in one volume the fif- 
teen peace orations which have won national prizes since 
the intercollegiate oratorical competitions were com- 
menced in 1906. There is also included the Pugsley 
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prize essay of 1913. A detailed history of the origin 
and work of the Intercollegiate Peace Association by 
Professor Weston precedes the essays, while there is a 
foreword by President Chas. F. Thwing. The book is 
dedicated to the Misses Seabury, whose interest and gen- 
erosity have made possible such a large part of the work 
accomplished by the association. The book will be of 
interest to students planning to enter the contests. 


ETERNAL PEACE AND OTHER INTERNATIONAL Essays. 
By Immanuel Kant. Translated by W. Hastie. 
Introduction by Edwin D. Mead. Boston: World 


Peace Foundation, 1914. 179 pp. Price, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 
Four of Kant’s famous essays, as translated by W. 


Hastie, of Edinburgh, have been reprinted in this vol- 
ume: “The Natural Principle of the Political Order,” 
“The Principles of Political Right,” “The Principle of 
Progress,” “Eternal Peace.” ‘There is also a chapter 
containing selected paragraphs on public law from his 
“Metaphysics of Morals.” In a 20-page introduction, 
Mr. Mead gives valuable historical data, and interprets 
the Kantian philosophy as applied to modern interna- 
tional relations. He terms Kant the “prophet of world 
organization for peace with justice under law.’ 


THe Strate. Its History and Development Viewed 
Sociologically. By Franz Oppenheimer. Author- 
ized translation by J. M. Gitterman. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1914. 302 pp. Price, 


$1.25 net. 

Dr. Oppenheimer, professor of political economy at 
the University of Berlin, Germany, published this work 
in German in 1908. It has already been translated 
into five languages. The author takes up successively 
the theories of the State and its genesis, the development 
of the primitive feudal state, the maritime, feudal, and 
constitutional state, and the tendency of this develop 
ment. As a fundamental thesis, Dr. Oppenheimer 
postulates the origin and essence of the State to be the 
subjugation of one group of men by another, the object 
being the economic exploitation of those subjugated. 
People, not abstract wealth, are the units of political 
economy. History is the record of the contest between 
two methods of obtaining means of development—the 
political, or seizure; the economic, or labor. From the 
former has resulted the State. As the economic means 
gains control, the political disappears, and hence ulti- 
mately the exploitation of one class by another will dis- 
appear; there will be neither classes nor class interests. 
The future progress of the nation will be in the direc- 
tion pointed out by liberal socialism. A society will be 
established that is free from all monopolistic tendencies. 
In the coming “freems an’s citizenship” there will be no 
State, but only ‘ ‘society’ guided by self-government. 
The “last remnant of the right of war is doubtless the 
last unique obstacle in the pathway of humanity ; 
the development of economics is on its way to destroy 
it.” “This has been the path of suffering and of salva- 
tion of humanity, from war to peace, from 


the hostile splitting up of the hordes to the peaceful 
unitv of mankind, from brutality to humanity, 
exploiting state of robbery to the freeman’s 


ship.” 


from the 
citizen- 
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AMERICA THROUGH THE SPECTACLES OF AN ORIENTAL 
Dirtomat. By Wu Ting Fang. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes. 267 pp. Price, $1.60 net. 

This book is typical of the witty, friendly diplomat 
our country learned to appreciate and enjoy while he 
was our Minister from China. The author’s diplomatic 
career, not only in this country, but in Spain, Peru, 
Mexico, and Cuba; his experience as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Minister of Justice for the Provincial 
Government of the Republic of China give to his criti- 
cisms of our American life point and importance. The 
kindly, penetrating spirit of the man permeates the 
book. It is no mere catalogue of impressions, but an 
entertaining presentation of his views about our pros- 
perity, government, education, business, our notions of 
democratic equality, our manners, and our women. 
Granting that we are a great, prosperous, even wonder- 
ful nation, he touches upon many of our defects, and 
suggests various reforms. It is a frank, free expression 
of views without any carping spirit, and we can readily 
believe him when he says: “They were not formed 
hastily nor unkindly.” 





PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Official Documents Bearing Upon the European War. The 
Austro-Hungarian note and Servian reply, the British 
White Paper and the German White Book. No. 83, Oct., 
1914, of Publications of American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation. 124 pp. 


The End of the Armament Rings. By H. G. Wells. 
Reprint by the World Peace Foundation. 


Selected Articles on World Peace. In the Debaters’ Hand- 
book Series. Compiled by Mary K. Reely. H. W. Wilson 
Co., White Plains, N. Y. 1914. 200 pp. An excellent 
compendium of articles on world peace, arbitration, etc., 
arranged in two sections for affirmative and negative dis- 
cussion. Contains fifty selections from modern writers on 
peace topics, with suggestive outline for debates, and a 
good bibliography. Debaters will find here ample ma- 
terial. 


The Nemesis of Armaments. By Chas. E. Jefferson. Reprint 
from ‘‘The Independent.’’ By the Church Peace Union. 
14 pp. 

The Anglo-American Agreement of 1817 for Disarmament on 
the Great Lakes. By Chas. H. Levermore. World Peace 
Foundation: Boston, June, 1914. 28 pp. 


The Status of the International Court of Justice. By James 
Brown Scott. Publication of Society for Judicial Settle- 
ments, Nos. 15 and 16, 1914. 128 pp. 


Year Book of the Carnegie Endowment 
Peace for 1913-1914. 204 pp. 


Der Deutsche im Auslande. 56 pp. And Die Panameri- 
kanische Bewegung. By Dr. Hans Wehberg. 40 pp. 1914. 


Recht und Richterliche Streiterledigung. By Theodore Mar- 
burg. 6 pp. 1914. Published by Zeitschrift fiir V6l- 
kerrecht. 


Three Men Behind the Guns. By Chas. E. Jefferson, D. D. 
Sept., 1914. No. 82 of Publications of American Associa- 
tion for International Conciliation. 


Hoheres Nationalgefiihl. By Viscount Haldane. (Transl. of 
‘‘Higher Nationality.’’) 16 pp. Die Fortbildung der 
Internationalen Schiedsgerichtsbarkeit. By Dr. H. 
Lammasch. 12 pp. Kultur und Krieg. By Prof. Walther 
Schiicking. 12 pp. Nos. 12, 13, and 14 of the publica- 
tions of the Verband fiir Internationale Verstiandigung. 


Arbitrations and Diplomatic Settlements of the United States. 
Pamphlet No. 1 of Division of International Law of the 
Carnegie Endowment.. 24 pp. 1914. 
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DEPARTMENTS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


New England: 
James L. Tryon, Director, 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York: 
(States of New York and New Jersey) 
SaMvuEL T. Dutton, Director, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Central West: 
Louis P. Locuner, Director, 
30 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
Pacific Coast: 
Rogert C. Root, Director, 
2218 Durant Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


South Atlantic States: 
James J. Hatt, Director, 
First Baptist Church Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Each department is a depository of peace literature 
except the New York Department. 


>. — 


Peace Lecture Bureau, 
613 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses on international arbitration and peace. Those 
wishing their services should communicate directly with 
them as to dates and terms: 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rey. A. E. Bartlett, 524 East 22d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charles E. Beals, Stoughton, Mass. 

Franklin S. Blair, Guilford College, N. C. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

FE. Howard Brown, Westfield, Ind. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
W. C. Dennis, Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Rey. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Borton. 

Prof. Fred Morrow Fling, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Rey. Bradley Gilman, Canton, Mass. 

Dr. Thomas Edward Green, Plaza Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
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Militarism the Eternal Foe of Democracy. 4 pages. 
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ARMS AND INDUSTRY. By Norman An- 
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Beyonp War. A Chapter in the Nat- 
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CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON War. Dr. 
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EVOLUTION AND EMPIRE. By John Wil- 
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Brown Scott. 674 pages. Price, $3.50. 

THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATIONS. By Lucile 
Gulliver. A Story of the Peace Move- 
ment for Young People. 293 pages. 
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THE FuTurRE oF War. By John de 
Bloch. Preface by W.T. Stead. The 
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work on “The Future of War.” 
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nest H. Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

THE GREAT ILLUSION. By Norman An- 
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THE HUMAN Harvest. By David Starr 
Jordan. Price, $1.00. 

THE HUMAN SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. By 
Wilhelm Lamszus. Introduction by 
Alfred Noyes. 116 pages. Price, 56 


cts. 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND PRO- 
CEDURE. By Robert C. Morris. Fore- 


word by President Taft. 234 pages. 
Price, $1.35. 

THE INTERNATIONAL MIND. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 121 pages. Price. 
$1.00. 

INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: A collection 
of Schemes which have been proposed, 
with list of instances of international 
settlements by arbitral courts and 
commissions. By W. Evans Darby, 
LL.D. 900 pages. Price, $4.00. 

IN THE VANGUARD. By Katrina Trask. 
148 pages. Price, $1.08. A superb 3- 
act play. School edition, 50 cts. 

LAY Down Your ARMS. By the Baron- 
ess von Suttner. Authorized English 
translation. New edition, 65 cts. 

MEMOIRS OF BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 
Authorized translation. 2 volumes. 
Price, $4.00 net. 

MoHONK ADDRESSES. Edward Everett 
Hale. With Introduction by Edwin 
D. Mead. 150 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THE MoraAt DAMAGE OF War. By Rev. 


Walter Walsh. Revised edition. 462 
pages. 90 cents. 

THE NEW PEACE MOVEMENT. By Wil- 
liam I. Hull. 216 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THE NEWER IDEALS OF PEACE. By Jane 
Addams. Price, $1.25. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE RED Cross. Henri 


Dunant. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. David H. Wright. 90 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

THE PASSING OF WAR. 
Things that Make for 
William Leighton Grane. 
Fourth edition, $1.00. 

THE PATRIOTISM OF DENYS MAHON. By 
F. S. Hallowes. 390 pages. Price, 
$1.15. 

THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. By 
Julius Moritzen. 419 pages. Price. 
$3.00. 

THE PrEAcE ProspteM. By Frederick 
Lynch. Introduction by Andrew Car- 
negie. 127 pages. Price, 75 cts. 

PRIDE oF War. By Gustaf Janson. 350 
pages. Price, $1.30. A powerful story 
of the recent war in Tripoli. 

REPORTS OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
PEACE CONGRESSES OF 1907, 1909, 1911, 
AND 1913. Price, 75 cts. each. 

REPORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
CONGRESSES : Chicago, 1893—Paper, 50 
cts.; cloth, 75 ects. Boston, 1904— 
Paper, 10 cts.; cloth, 50 cts. Milan, 
1906— Paper, 10 cts. Stockholm, 
1910 — 388 pages. $1.50. Geneva, 
1912—382 pages. $1.00. The Hague, 
1913—408 pages. 75 cents. 

REPORTS OF PEACE CONFERENCES AND 
CoNGRESSES : American Friends—Held 
at Philadelphia, 1901. Price, 15 cts. 
Mohonk Arbitration — Reports from 
1899 to date. Price, 5cts.each. New 
England Peace Congress—Hartford, 
1910. Price, 10 cts. Pennsylvania 
State Congress—Mzy, 1908. 222 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 

Stk RANDAL CREMER: 
Work. By Howard 
pages. Price, $1.40. 


A Study in 
Peace. By 
302 pages. 


His LIFE AND 
Evans. 356 


November, 1914 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES. ON War. The 
True Grandeur of Nations, The War 
System of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, and The Duel Between France 
and Germany: Three in one volume. 
Price, 65 cts. 

SworDS AND PLOUGHSHARES. By Lucia 
Ames Mead. 249 pages. Price, $1.00. 

TEXTS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCES AT 
THE HaauE, 1899 anv 1907. Edited 
by James Brown Scott. Prefatory 
Note by Elihu Root. 447 pages. 
Price, $2.20. 

ToL_stoy AND His MESSAGE. By Ernest 
Howard Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


Tur Two “Hacue CONFERENCES. 3y 
Joseph H. Choate. 109 pages. Price. 
$1.00. 

THE Two HaGue CONFERENCES. By 


Prof. William I. Hull. 516 pages. 
Price, $1.65. 

THE UNITED STATES AND PEACE. By 
Wm. Howard Taft. Price, $1.00. 

UNIVERSAL PEACE—WAR IS MESMERISM. 
By Arthur F. Stilwell. 179 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

UNSEEN Empire. By David Starr Jor- 
dan. 211 pages. Price, $1.25. 

THE War Gop. By Israel Zangwill. A 
Tragedy in Five Acts. 164 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

Wak INCONSISTENT WITH THE RELIGION 
or Jesus Curist. By David L. 
Dodge. A reprint of the first two 
pamphlets published in this country 
in behalf of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 

Wark AND Waste. By David Starr Jor- 
dan. 296 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THE WINE Press. A TALE OF WAR. 
By Alfred Noyes. Price, 66 cents. 
WorLp ORGANIZATION. By R. L. Bridg- 

man. Price, 60 cts. 


PAMPHLETS. 


THE BLoop oF THE NATION. By David 
Starr Jordan. Price, 15 cts. 
THE Hacue PEACE SYSTEM IN OPERA- 


TION. By James L. Tryon. 24 pages. 
Price, 15 cts. 

THE HigHeER SonprersHip. By Charles 
E. Beals. 56 pages. Price, 20 cts. 
A LEAGUE OF Peace. By Andrew Car- 
negie. The Rectorial Address to the 
University of St. Andrews, 1905. 47 

pages. Price, 10 cents. 

THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. By 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Paper at 
the Interparliamentary Conference at 
London, July, 1906. 5 cts. 


OUTLINE OF LESSONS ON WAR AND 
Peace. By Lucia Ames Mead. Price, 
10 cts. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By 
Lucia Ames Mead. A Manual for 
Teachers. Material for Programs for 
May 18, ete. Price, 20 cts. 

WarR AND PEACE PAMPHLETS OF THE 
GARTON FOUNDATION. Price, 5 cents 
each; 35 cents per dozen. 


Norman Angellism. By J. B. 8S. Ben- 


nett. 
Commercial Security. By Norman An- 


gell. 

Militarism and Wages. By F. Merttens. 

Two Keels to One Not Enough. By 
Norman Angell. 

Can Trade Be Conquered? By Norman 
Angell. 

THE War Travers. By Geo. Herbert 
Perris. Price, 5 cents each. 









